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CHAPTER XXIIL 


HAT! eloped ?” 

‘Heaven forbid. Why, 
mother, I didn’t say she was 
alone with him; her father 
; was of the party.” 

‘‘Then surely you are dis- 
} tressing yourself more than you 
need. She goes to London 
| with her papa, and Mr. Coventry 
happens to go up the same day ; 
that is really all.” 
i Oh, but, mother, it was 
no accident. I watched his 
face, and there was no sur- 
© prise when he came up with 

: his luggage and saw her.” 

Mrs. Little pondered for a 
minute, and then said, ‘I 
daresay all her friends knew 

: she was going up to London 
to-day; and Mr. Coventry Automat’ to go u the same day. Why, he 
is courting her: my dear Henry, you knew before to-day that you had 
a rival, and a determined one. If you go and blame her for his acts, it 
will be apt to end in his defeating you.” 

‘Will it? Then I won’t blame her at all.” 

‘You had better not till you are quite sure: it is one way of losing 
a high-spirited girl.” 
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‘TI tell you I won’t. Mother! ” 

‘Well, dear ?” 

‘‘When I asked leave to come to the station, and see her off, she 
seemed put out.” 

‘* Did she forbid you ?”’ 

‘*No; but she did not like it somehow. Ah, she knew beforehand 
that Coventry would be there.” 

‘Gently, gently! She might think it possible, and yet not know it. 
More likely it was on account of her father. You have never told him 
that you love his daughter ? ” 

od had 

‘* And he is rather mercenary : perhaps that is too strong a word ; but, 
in short, a mere man of the world. Might it not be that Grace Carden. 
would wish him to learn your attachment either from your lips, or from 
her own, and not detect it in an impetuous young man’s conduct on the 
platform of a railway, at the tender hour of parting ?” 

‘Oh, how wise you are, and what an insight you have got! Your 
words are balm. But, there he is with her for ever so long, and 
I am here all alone.”’ ; 

“Not quite alone, love ; your counsellor is by your side, and may, 
perhaps, show you how to turn this to your advantage. You write to her 
every day, and then the postman will be a powerful rival to Mr, Coventry, 
perhaps a more powerful one than Mr. Coventry to you.” 

Acting on this advice, Henry wrote every day to Grace Carden. She 
was not so constant in her replies; but she did write to him now and 
then, and her letters breathed a gentle affeétion that allayed his jealousy, 
and made this period of separation the happiest six weeks he had ever 
known. As for Grace, about three o’cloék shé"tised to look otit for the 
postman, and be uneasy and restless#if- he was late, and, when his knock 
came, her heart would bound, and she generally flew upstairs with the 
prize, to devour it in secret. She fed her heart full with these letters, 
and loved the writer better and better. For once the presént suitor lost 
ground, and the absent suitor gained it. Mrs. Little divined as much 
from Grace’s letters and messages to herself; and she said, with a smile, 
“You see ‘ Les absents n'ont pas toujotirs tort.” 








CHAPTER XXIV. 


I must now deal briefly with a distinct vein of incidents, that occurred 
between young Little’s first becoming a master and the return of the 
Cardens from London. 

Little, as a master, acted up to the philanthropic theories he had put 
forth when a workman. 

The wet-grinders in his employ submitted to his improved plates, his 
paved and drained floor, and cosy fires, without a murmur or a word 
of thanks. By degrees they even found out they were more comfortable 
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than other persons in their condition, and congratulated themselves 
upon it. 

The dry-grinders consented, some of them, to profit by his improved 
fans. Others would not take the trouble to put the fans in gear, and 
would rather go on inhaling metal-dust and stone-grit. 

Henry reasoned, but in vain; remonstrated, but with little success. 
Then he discharged a couple: they retired with mien of martyrs; and 
their successors were admitted on a written agreement that left them 
no option. The fan triumphed. ; 

The file-cutters were more troublesome; they clung to death and 
disease, like limpets to established rocks ; they would not try any other 
bed than bare lead, and they would not wash at the taps Little had 
provided, and they would smuggle in dinners and eat with poisoned hands. 

Little reasoned, and remonstrated, but with such very trifling success, 
that, at last, he had to put down the iron heel; he gave the file-cutters 
a printed card, with warning to leave on one side, and his reasons on the 
other. 

In twenty-four hours he received a polite remonstrance from the 
secretary of the File-cutters’ Union. 

He replied that the men could remain, if they would sign an agreement 
to forego certain suicidal practices, and to pay fines in case of disobedience ; 
said fines to be deducted from their earnings. 

Then the secretary suggested a conference at the ‘ Cutler’s Arms.” 
Little assented: and there was a hot argument. The father of all file- 
cutters objected to tyranny and innovation: - Little maintained that 
Innovation was nearly always Improvement,—the world being silly,—and 
was manifestly improvement in the case under consideration. He said 
also he was merely doing what the Union itself ought to do: protecting 
the life of Union men who were too childish and wrong-headed to protect 
it themselves.” 

‘‘ We prefer a short life, and a merry one, Mr. Little,” said the father 
of all file-cutters.”’ 

‘‘ A life of disease is not a merry one: slow poisoning is nota pleasant 
way of living, but a miserable way of dying. None but the healthy are 
happy. Many a Cresus would give half his fortune for a poor man’s 
stomach ; yet you want your cutlers to be sick men all their days, and 
not gain a shilling by it, Man alive, I am not trying to lower their 
wages.” 

‘‘ Ay, but you are going the way to do it.” 

‘¢ How do you make that out ?” 

“ The trade is full already ; and, if you force the men to live to three 
score and ten,. you will overcrowd it so, they will come to starvation 
wages.” 

Little was staggered at this thunderbolt of logic, and digested the 
matter in silence -for @ moment. Then he remembered something that 
had fallen from Dr, Amboyne ; and he turned to Grotait. ‘What do 
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you say to that, sir? would you grind Death’s scythe for him (at the list 
price) to thin the labour-market ?” 

Grotait hesitated for once. In his heart he went with the file-cutter : 
but his understanding encumbered him. 

‘ Starvation,” said he, ‘‘is as miserable a death as poisoning. But 
why make a large question out of a small one, with rushing into general- 
ities ? I really think you might let Mr. Little settle this matter with the 
individual workmen. He has got a little factory, and a little crotchet ; 
he chooses to lengthen the lives of six file-cutters. He says to them, ‘My 
money is my own, and I'll give you so much of it, in return for so much 
work plus so much washing and other novelties.’ The question is, does 
his pay cover the new labour of washing, etc., as well as the old ?”’ 

‘‘ Mr. Grotait, I pay the highest price that is going.” 

“In that case, I think the Unions are not bound to recognize the 
discussion. Mr. Little, I have some other reasons to lay before my good 
friend here, and I hope to convince him. Now, there’s a little party of us 
going to dine to-morrow at ‘ Savage’s Hotel,’ up by the new reservoir ; give 
us the pleasure of your company, will you? and, by that time, perhaps I 
may have smoothed this little matter for you.”’ Little thanked him, accepted 
the invitation, and left the pair of secretaries together. 

When he was gone, Grotait represented that public opinion would go 
with Little on this question ; and the outrages he had sustained would be 
all ripped up by the Hillsborough Liberal, and the two topics combined in 
an ugly way; and all for what ?—to thwart a good-hearted young fellow 
in a philanthropical crotchet, which, after all, did him honour, and would 
never be imitated by any other master in Hillsborough. And so, for once, 
this Machiavel sided with Henry, not from the purest motives, yet, mind 
you, not without a certain mixture of right feeling and humanity. 

On the Sunday Henry dined with him and his party, at ‘Savage's 
Hotel,” and the said dinner rather surprised Henry; the meats were 
simple, but of good quality, and the wines, which were all brought out by 
Grotait, were excellent. That old Saw, who retailed ale and spirits to 
his customers, would serve nothing less to his guests than champagne and 
burgundy. And, if the cheer was generous, the host was admirable; he 
showed, at the head of his genial board, those qualities which, coupled 
with his fanaticism, had made him the Doge of the Hillsborough 
trades. He was primed on every subject that could interest his guests, 
and knew something about nearly everything else. He kept the ball 
always going, but did not monologuize, except when he was appealed to 
as a judge, and then did it with a mellow grace that no man can learn 
without: Nature’s aid. There is no society, however distinguished, in 
which Grotait would not haye been accepted as a polished and admirable 
converser. 

Add to this, that he had an art, which was never quite common, but is 
now becoming rare, of making his guegts feel his friends—for the time, at 
all events.’ 
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Young Little sat amazed, and drank in his words with delight, and 
could not realize that this genial philosopher was the person who had 
launched a band of ruffians athim. Yet, in his secret heart, he could not 
doubt it: and so he looked and listened with a marvellous mixture of 
feelings, on which one could easily write pages of analysis, very curious, 
and equally tedious. 

They dined at three; and, at five, they got up, as agreed beforehand, 
and went to inspect the reservoir in course of construction. A more compen- 
dious work of art was never projected: the contractors had taken for their 
basis a mountain gorge, with a stream flowing through it down towards 
Hillsborough ; all they had to do was to throw an embankment across the 
lower end of the gorge, and turn it to a mighty basin open to receive the 
stream, and the drainage from four thousand acres of hill. From this lake 
a sixty-foot weir was to deal out the water-supply to the mill-owners below, 
and the surplus to the people of Hillsborough, distant about eight miles on 
an easy decline. 

Now, as the reservoir must be full at starting, and would then be eighty 
feet deep in the centre, and a mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad, on 
the average, an embankment of uncommon strength was required to restrain 
so great a mass of water; and this was what the Hillsborough worthies 
were curious about. They strolled out to the works, and then tea was to 
come out after them, the weather being warm and fine. Close to the 
works they found a foreman of engineers smoking his pipe ; and interrogated 
him. He showed them a rising wall, five hundred feet wide at the base, 
and told them it was to be ninety feet high, narrowing, gradually, to a 
summit twelve feet broad. As the whole embankment was to be twelve 
hundred feet long at the top, this gave some idea of the bulk of the 
materials to be used: those materials were clay, shale, mill-stone, and 
sandstone of looser texture. The engineer knew Grotait, and brought him 
a drawing of the mighty cone to be erected. ‘ Why, it will be a moun- 
tain!” said Little. 

“‘ Not far from that, sir: and yet you'll never see half the work. Why 
we had an army of navvies on it last autumn, and laid a foundation sixty 
feet deep ; and these first courses are all bonded in to the foundation, and 
bonded together, as you see. We are down to solid rock, and no water 
can get to undermine us. The puddlewall is sixteen feet wide at starting, 
and diminishes to four feet at the top: so no water can creep in through 
our jacket.” 

‘‘ But what are these apertures ? ” inquired Grotait. 

‘‘Oh, those are the waste-pipes. They pass through the embankment 
obliquely, to the weir-dam: they can be opened, or shut, by valves, and 
run off ten thousand cubic feet of water a minute.” 

‘«‘But won’t that prove a hole in your armour? Why, these pipes 
must be in twenty joints, at least.” 

“Say fifty-five ; you'll be nearer the mark.”’ 

s¢ And suppose one or two of these fifty-five joints shouldleak? You’ll 
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have an everlasting solvent in the heart of your pile, and you can’t get at 
them, you know, to mend them.” 

** Of course not; but they are double as thick as ever were used before ; 
and have been severely tested before laying ’em down: besides, don’t you 
see each of them has got his great coat on? eighteen inches of puddle all 
the way.” 

“‘ Ah,” said Grotait, ‘all the better. But it is astonishing what big 
embankments will. sometimes burst if a leaky pipe runs through them. I 
don’t think it is the water, altogether ; the water seems to make air inside 
them, and that proves as bad for them as wind in a man’s stomach.”’ 

**Governor,”’ said the engineer, ‘don’t you let bees swarm in your 
bonnet. Ousely reservoir will last as long as them hills, there.”’ 

“No doubt, lad, since thou’s had a hand in making it.” 

The laugh this dry rejoinder caused was interrupted by the waitress 
bringing out tea; and these Hillsborough worthies felt bound to chaff her ; 
but she, being Yorkshire too, gave them as good as they brought, and a 
trifle to spare. 

Tea was followed by brandy-and-water and pipes: and these came 
out in such rapid succession, that when Grotait drove Little and two 
others home, his utterance was thick, and his speech sententious. 

Little found Bayne waiting for him, with the news that he had left 
Mr. Cheetham. 

** How was that ?” 

‘“‘Oh, fell -between two stools. Tried to smooth matters between 
Cheetham and the hands: but Cheetham, he wants a manager to side with 
him through thick and thin ; and the men want one to side withthem. He 
has sacked me, and the men are glad I’m going: and this comes of loving 
peace, when the world hates it.” 

“« And I am glad of it, for now you are my foreman. I know what you 
are worth, if those fools don’t.” 

‘* Are you in earnest, Little ?”” 

** Why not ?” 

‘‘T hear you have been dining with Grotait, and he always makes the 
liquor fly. Wait till to-morrow. Talk it over with Mrs. Little here. 
I’m afraid I’m not the right sort for a servant. Too fond of ‘the 
balmy,’ and averse to the whole hog.’’ (The poor fellow was quite dis- 
couraged.) 

“The very man I want to soothe me at odd times: they rile me-so 
with their suicidal folly. Now, look here, old fellow, if you don’t come to 
me, I'll give you a good hiding.” 

“Oh! well, sooner than you should break the-peace——Mrs. Little, 
I'd rather be with him at two guineas a week, than with any other master 
at three.” 

When he had got this honest fellow to look after his interests, young 
Little gave more way than ever to his natural bent for-invention, and he 
was often locked up for twelve hours at a stretch, ina room he called his 
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studio. Indeed, such was his ardour, that he sometimes left home after 
dinner, and came back to the works, and then the iitful fire of his forge 
might be seen, and the blows of his hammer heard, long after midnight. 

Dr. Amboyne encouraged him in this, and was, indeed, the only person 
admitted to his said studio. There the Democritus of Hillsborough often 
sat and smoked his cigar, and watched the progress towards perfection of 
projected inventions great and small. 

One day the Doctor called and asked Bayne whether Henry was in his 
studio. Bayne said no; he thought he had seen him in the saw-grinder’s 
hull. “ And that struck me; for it is not often his lordship condescends 
to go there now.” 

** Let us see what ‘his lordship’ is at.” 

They approached stealthily, and, looking through a window, saw the 
inventor standing, with his arms folded, and his eyes bent on a grinder at 
his work: the man was pressing down a six-feet saw on a grindstone with 
all his might; and Little was looking on, with a face compounded of pity, 
contempt, and lofty contemplation. 

“That is the game now, sir,’ whispered Bayne: ‘always in the 
clouds, or else above ’em. A penny for your thoughts, sir!” 

Henry started, as men do who are roused from deep contemplation : 
however, he*soon recovered himself, and, with a sort of rude wit of his 
own, he held out his hand for the penny. 

Amboyne fumbled in his pocket, and gave him a stamp. 

Little seized it, and delivered himself as follows: ‘‘My thoughts, 
gentlemen, were general and particular. I was making a reflection how 
contented people are to go bungling on, doing a thing the wrong way, 
when the right way is obvious: and my particular observation was— 
that these long saws are ground in a way which offends the grammar of 
mechanics. Here’s a piece of steel six feet long, but not so wide as the 
grindstone : what can be plainer than that such a strip ought to be ground 
lengthwise ? then the whole saw would receive the grindstone in a few 
seconds. Instead of that, on they go, year after year, grinding them 
obliquely, and with a violent exertion that horrifies a fellow like me, who 


goes in for economy of labour, and have done all my life. Look at that 


fellow working. What a waste of muscle! Now, if you will come to my 
studio, I think I can show you how long saws will be ground in the days 
of civilization.” 

His eye, which had been turned inwards during his reverie, dullish 
and somewhat fish-like, now sparkled like a hot-coal, and he led the way 
eagerly. ) 

‘¢ Pray humour him, sir,” said Bayne, compassionately. 

They followed him up a horrid stair, and entered his studio; and a 
marvellous place it was: a forge on one side, a carpenter's bench and 
turning-lathe on the other ; and the floor so crowded with models, castings, 
and that profusion of new ideas in material form which housewifes call 
litter, that the artist had been obliged to cut three little ramified paths, a 
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foot wide, and so meander about the room, as struggles a wasp over spilt 
glue. 

He gave the Doctor the one chair, and wriggled down a path after 
pencil and paper: he jumped with them, like a cat with a mouse, on to the 
carpenter’s bench, and was soon absorbed in drawing. 

When he had drawn a bit, he tore up the paper, and said, “ Let me 
think.” 

‘The request is unusual,” said Dr. Amboyne; ‘however, if you 
will let us smoke, we will let you think.”’ 

No reply from the inventor, whose eye was already turned inwards, 
and fishlike again. 

Doctor Amboyne and Bayne smoked peaceably a while. But presently 
the inventor uttered a kind of shout. 

“Eureke,”’ said the Doctor calmly, and emitted a curly cloud. 

Little dashed at the paper, and soon produced a drawing. It repre- 
sented two grindstones set apparently to grind each other, a large one 
below, a small one above. 

“‘There—the large stone shall revolve rapidly, say from north to 
south ; the small one from south to north: that is the idea which has 
just struck me, and completes the invention. It is to be worked, not by 
one grinder, but two. A stands south, and passes the saw northward 
between the two grindstones to B.—The stones must be hung, so as just 
to allow the passage of the saw.—B draws it out, and’ reverses it, and 
passes it back to A. Those two journeys of the saw will grind the whole 
length of it for a breadth of two or three inches, and all in forty seconds. 
Now do you see what I meant by the grammar of mechanics? It was the 
false grammar of those duffers, grinding a long thing sideways instead of 
lengthways, that struck my mind first. And now see what one gets to at 
last if one starts from grammar. By this machine two men can easily grind 
as many big saws as twenty men could grind on single stones : and instead 
of all that heavy, coarse labour, and dirt, and splashing, my two men shall 
do the work as quietly and as easily,’as two printers, one feeding a machine 
with paper, and his mate drawing out the printed sheet at the other end.” 

‘By Jove,” said Dr. Amboyne, ‘‘I believe this is a great idea, 
What do you say, Mr. Bayne?” 

‘“‘ Well, sir, a servant mustn’t always say his mind.” 

‘* Servant be hanged!”’ said Little. ‘‘ That for a friend who does not 
speak his mind.” 

‘‘ Well then, gentlemen, it is the most simple and beautiful con- 
trivance I ever saw. And there’s only one thing to be done with it.”’ 

‘* Patent it?” 

‘*No; hide it; lock it up in your own breast, and try and forget it. 
Your life won’t be worth a week’s purchase, if you set up that machine in 
Hillsborough.” 

‘Hillsborough is not all the world. I can take it to some free 
country—America or—Russia; there’s a fortune in it. Stop, suppose I 
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was to patent it at home and abroad, and then work it in the United States 
and the Canadas. That would force the invention upon this country, by 
degrees.” 

“Yes, and then, if you sell the English patent, and insure the 
purchaser’s life, you may turn a few thousands, and keep a whole skin 
yourself.” 

Little assured Bayne he had no intention of running his head against 
the Saw-grinders’ Union. ‘‘ We are very comfortable as it is, and I value 
my life more than I used to do.” 

‘“‘T think I know why,” said Doctor Amboyne. ‘‘ But, whatever you 
do, patent your invention. Patent them all.” 

Henry promised he would; but soon forgot his promise, and, having 
tasted blood, so to speak, was soon deep in a far more intricate puzzle, 
viz., how to grind large circular saws by machinery. This problem, and 
his steel railway clip, which was to displace the present system of 
fastening down the rails, absorbed him so, that he became abstracted in 
the very streets, and did not see his friends when they passed. 

One day, when he was deeply engaged in his studio, Bayne tapped at 
the door, and asked to speak to him. 

‘‘ Well, what is it?” said the inventor, rather peevishly. 

‘Oh, nothing,” said Bayne, with a bitter air of mock resignation. 
‘Only a cloud on the peaceful horizon; that is all, A letter from Mary 
Anne.”’ 


‘¢ Sm,—Four of your saws are behind-hand with their contributions, and, 
being deaf to remonstrance, I am obliged to apply to you, to use your 
influence, 

“Mary ANNE.” 


‘‘ Well,” said Henry, ‘‘ Mary Anne is in the right. Confound their 
dishonesty: they take the immense advantages the Saw-grinders’ Union 
gives them, yet they won’t pay the weekly contribution, without which the 
Union can’t exist. Go and find out who they are, and blow them up.” 

‘What! me disturb the balmy ?”’ 

“ Bother the balmy! I can’t be worried with such trifles. I’m 
inventing.” 

‘But, Mr. Little, would not the best way be for you just to stop it 
quietly and peaceably out of their pay, and send it to Grotait ?” 

Little, after a moment’s reflection, said he had no legal right to do 
that. Besides, it was not his business to work the Saw-grinders’ Union 
for Grotait. ‘ Who is this Mary Anne?” 

‘¢ The saw-grinders, to be sure.” 

‘¢ What, all of them? Poor Mary Anne! ’ 

He then inquired how he was to write back to her. 

‘‘ Oh, write under cover to Grotait, He is Mary Anne, to all intents 
and purposes.” 

31—5 
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‘“‘ Well, write the jade a curt note, in both our names, and say we 
disapprove the conduct of the defaulters, and will signify our disapproval 
to them ; but-that is all we can do.”’ 

This letter was written, and Bayne made it as oleaginous as language 
permits ; and there the matter rested apparently. 

But, as usual, after the polite came the phonetic. - Next week Henry 
got a letter thus worded :— : 


‘‘Mister Litt, If them grinders of yores dosent send their money i 


shall com an’ fech strings if the devil stans i t’road. 
‘¢ MoonRAKER.” 


Mr. Little tossed this epistle contemptuously into the fire, and 
invented on. 

Two days after that he came to the works, and found the saw-grinders 
standing in a group, with their hands in their pockets. 

‘“‘ Well, lads, what’s up ?”’ 

‘* Mary Anne has been here.” 

‘* And two pair of wheel-bands gone.” 

‘* Well, men, you know whose fault it is.”’ 

“Nay, but it is hard my work should be stopped because 
another man is in arrears with trade. What d’ye think to do, Governor ? 
buy some more bands ?”’ 

*‘ Certainly not. I won't pay for your fault. It is a just claim, you 
know. Settle it among yourselves.” . 

With this, he retired to his studio. 

When the men saw he did not care a button whether his grindstones 
revolved or not, they soon brought the defaulters to book. Bayne was 
sent upstairs, to beg Mr. Little to advance the trade contributions, and 
stop the amount from the defaulters’ wages. 

This being settled, Little and Bayne went to the ‘‘ Cutlers’ Arms,” 
and Bayne addresséd the barmaid thus, ‘‘ Can we see Mary Anne ?”’ 

‘¢ He is shaving.” 

‘¢ Well, when she is shaved, we shall be in the parlour, tell her.” 

In a moment or two Grotait bustled in, wiping his face with a towel 
as he came, and welcomed his visitors cordially. ‘Fine weather, 
gentlemen.” 

Bayne cut that short. ‘‘ Mr. Grotait, we have lost our bands.” 

‘‘ You surprise me.” 

‘¢ And perhaps you can tell us how to get them back.”’ 

‘« Experience teaches that they always come back when the men pay 
their arrears.” 

‘‘ Well, it is agreed to stop the sum due, out of wages.” 

‘‘ A very proper course.’ 

‘« What is it we have got to pay?” 

‘* How can I tell without book? Pray, Mr. Little, don’t imagine that 
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I set these matters agate. All I do is to mediate afterwards. I'll go and 
look at the contribution-book.”’ 

He went out, and soon returned, and told them it was one sovereign 
contribution for each man, and five shillings each for Mary Anne. 

‘* What, for her services in rattening us ?”’ said Little, drily. 

‘‘ And her risk,”’ suggested Grotait, in dulcet tones. 

Little paid the five pounds, and then asked Grotait for the bands. 

** Good heavens, Mr. Little, do you think I have got your bands ?”’ 

‘* You must excuse Mr. Little, sir,” said Bayne. ‘He is a stranger, 
and doesn’t know the comedy. Perhaps you will oblige us with a note 
where we can find them.”’ 

‘‘Hum!” said Grotait, with the air of one suddenly illuminated. 
‘‘ What did I hear somebody say about these bands? Hum! Give me 
an hour or two to make inquiries.” 

‘“‘ Don’t say an hour or two, sir, when the men have got to make up 
lost time. We will give you a-little grace; we will take a walk down 
street, and perhaps it will come to your recollection.” 

«“ Hum!”’ said Grotait ; and as that was clearly all they were to get 
out of him just then, they left, and took a turn. 

In half an hour they came back again, and sat down in the parlour. 

Grotait soon joined them. ‘‘I’ve been thinking,” said he, ‘what a 
pity it is we can’t come to some friendly arrangement with intelligent 
masters, like Mr. Little, to deduct the natty money every week from the 
men’s wages.” 

‘‘ Excuse me,” said Bayne, ‘“‘we are not here for discussion. We 
want our bands.”’ 

“Do you doubt that you will get them, sir? Did ever I break faith 
with master or man ?”’ 

‘No, no,” said the pacific Bayne, alarmed at the sudden sternness of 
his tone. ‘‘ You are as square as a die—when you get it all your own 
way. Why, Mr. Little, Cheetham’s bands were taken one day, and, 
when he had made the men pay their arrears, he was directed where to 
find the bands ; but, meantime, somebody out of trade had found them, 
and stolen them. Down came bran-new bands to the wheel directly, and 
better than we had lost. And my cousin Godby, that has a water-wheel, 
was rattened, by his scythe-blades being flung in the dam. He squared 
with Mary Anne, and then he got a letter to say where the blades were. 
But one was missing. He complained to Mr. Grotait here, and Mr. Grotait 
put his hand in his pocket directly, and paid the trade-price of the blade 
—three shillings, I think it was.’’ 

‘‘ Yes,”’ said Grotait ; ‘‘‘ but,’ I remember I said at the time, ‘ you 
must not construe this that I was any way connected with the rattening.’ 
But some are deaf to reason. Hallo!” 

‘¢ What is the matter, sir?” 

‘‘ Why, what is that in the fender? Your eyes are younger than 
mine.” 
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And Mr. Grotait put up his gold double eyeglass, and looked, with 
marked surprise and curiosity, at a note that lay in the fender. 

Mr. Bayne had been present at similar comedies, and was not polite 
enough to endorse Mr. Grotait’s surprise. He said, coolly, ‘It will be 
the identical note we are waiting for.” He stooped down and took it out 
of the fender, and read it. 


‘¢¢To Mr. Lirrzz, or Mr. Bayne. 


‘¢¢ GENTLEMEN,—In the bottom hull turn up the horsing, and in the 
trough all the missing bands will be found. Apologising for the little 
interruption, it is satisfactory things are all arranged without damage, 
and hope all will go agreeably when the rough edge is worn off. Trust- 
ing these nocturnal visits will be no longer necessary, I remain 

‘¢¢ Tue Say Maren.’ ” 


As soon as he had obtained this information, Bayne bustled off; but 
Mary Anne detained Henry Little, to moralize. 

Said she, ‘‘ This rattening for trade contributions is the result of bad 
and partial laws. If A contracts with B, and breaks his contract, B 
has no need to ratten A: he can sue him. But if A, being a workman, 
contracts with B and all the other letters, and breaks his contract, B 
and all the other letters have no legal remedy. This bad and partial law, 
occurring in a country that has tasted impartial laws, revolts common 
sense and the consciences of men. Whenever this sort of thing occurs in 
any civilized country, up starts that pioneer judge we call Judge Lynch ; 
in other words, private men combine, and make their own laws, to cure 
the folly of legislatures. And, mark me, if these irregular laws are 
unjust, they fail ; if they are just, they stand. Rattening could never have 
stood its ground so many years in Hillsborough, if it had not been just, 
and necessary to the place, under the partial and iniquitous laws of Great 
Britain.” 

‘«‘ And pray,” inquired Little, “where is the justice of taking a 
master’s gear because his paid workman is in your debt ?”’ 

‘« And where is the justice of taking a lodger’s goods in execution for 
the house-tenant’s debt, which debt the said lodger is helping the said 
tenant to pay? We must do the best we can. No master is rattened 
for a workman’s fault without several warnings. But the masters will 
never co-operate with justice till their bands and screws go. That wakes 
them up directly.” 

“ Well, Mr. Grotait, I never knew you worsted in an argument ; and 
this nut is too hard for my teeth, so I’m off to my work. Ratten me 
now and then for your own people’s fault, if you are quite sure justice and 
public opinion demand it ; but no more gunpowder, please.” 

‘* Heaven forbid, Mr. Little. Gunpowder! I abhor it,” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THERE came a delightful letter from Grace Carden, announcing her return 
on a certain evening, and hoping to see Henry next morning. 

He called accordingly, and was received with outstretched hands, and 
sparkling eyes, and words that repaid him for her absence. 

After the first joyful burst, she inquired tenderly, why he was so pale : 
had he been ill ? 

“ie.” 

‘‘ No trouble nor anxiety, dear?” 

‘A little, at first, till your sweet letters made me happy. No; I did 
not even know that I was pale. Overstudy, I suppose. Inventing is hard 
work.” 

‘‘ What are you inventing?” 

‘‘ All manner of things. Machine to forge large axes; another to 
grind circular saws ; a railway clip: but you don’t care about such things.” 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, sir. I care about whatever interests you.”’ 

‘‘ Well, these inventions interest me very much. One way or other, 
they are roads to fortune ; and you know why I desire fortune.”’ 

‘Ah, that Ido. But excuse me, you value independence more. Oh, I 
respect you for it. Only don’t make yourself pale, or you will make me 
unhappy, and a foe to invention.”’ 

On this Mr. Little made himself red instead of pale, and beamed with 
happiness. 

They spent a delightful hour together, and, even when they parted, 
their eyes lingered on each other. 

Soon after this the Cardens gave a dinner-party, and Grace asked if 
she might invite Mrs. Little and Mr. Little. 

‘“‘ What, is he presentable ?” 

“More than that,” said Grace, colouring. ‘ They are both very superior 
to most of our Hillsborough friends.” 

‘‘ Well, but did you not tell me he had quarrelled with Mr. Raby?” 

‘*‘No, not quarrelled. Mr. Raby offered to make him his heir: but he 
chooses to be independent, and make his own fortune, that’s all.” 

‘‘ Well, if you think our old friend would not take it amiss, invite them 
by all means. I remember her a lovely woman.” 

So the Littles were invited; and the young ladies admired Mr. Little 
on the whole, but sneered at him a little for gazing on Miss Carden, as if she 
was a divinity: the secret, which escaped the father, girls of seventeen 
detected in a minute, and sat whispering over it in the drawing-room. 

After this invitation, Henry and his mother called, and then Grace 
called on Mrs. Little; and this was a great step for Henry, the more so as 
the ladies really took to each other. 

The course of true love was beginning to run smooth, when it was 
disturbed by Mr. Coventry. 

That gentleman’s hopes had revived in London; Grace Carden had 
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been very kind and friendly to him, and always in such good spirits, that 
he thought absence had cured her of Little, and his turn was come again. 
The most experienced men sometimes mistake a woman in this way. The 
real fact was that Grace, being happy herself, thanks to a daily letter from 
the man she adored, had not the heart to be unkind to another, whose 
only fault was loving her, and to whom she feared she had not behaved 
very well. However, Mr. Coventry did mistake her. He was detained in 
town, by business: but he wrote Mr. Carden a charming letter, and pro- 
posed formally for his daughter’s hand. 

Mr. Carden had seen the proposal coming this year and more; so he 
was not surprised; but he was gratified. The letter was put into his 
hand while he was dressing for dinner. Of course he did not open the 
subject before the servants: but, as soon as they had retired, he said 
** Grace, I want your attention on a matter of importance.”’ 

Grace stared a little, but said faintly, ‘‘ Yes, papa,” and all manner of 
vague maidenly misgivings crowded through her brain. 

‘* My child, you are my only one, and the joy of the house; and need 
I say I shall feel your loss bitterly whenever your time comes to leave me ?”’ 

‘Then I never will leave you,’’ cried Grace, and came and wreathed 
her arms round his neck. 

He kissed her, and parting her hair, looked with parental fondness at 
her white brow, and her deep clear eyes. 

‘You shall never leave me, for the worse,’ said he: ‘‘ but you are 
sure to.marry some day, and therefore it is my duty to look favourably on 
a downright good match. Well, my dear, such a match offers itself. I 
have a proposal for you.” 

‘‘T am sorry to hear it.” 

‘« Wait till you hear who it is. It is Mr. Coventry of Bollinghope.”’ 

Grace sighed, and looked very uncomfortable. 

‘‘ Why, what is the matter? you always used to like him.” 

“So I do now; but not for a husband.” 

‘*T see no one to whom I could resign you so willingly. He is well 
born and connected, has a good estate, not too far from your poor father.” 

‘* Dear papa!”’ 

‘‘He speaks pure English: now these Hillsborough manufacturers, 
with their provincial twang, are hardly presentable in London society.” 

“‘ Dear papa, Mr. Coventry is an accomplished gentleman, who has done 
me the highest honour he can. You must decline him very politely: but, 
between ourselves, I am a little angry with him, because he knows I do 
not love him; and I am afraid he has made this offer to you, thinking you 
might be tempted to constrain my affections: but you won't do that, my 
own papa, will you? you will not make your child unhappy, who 
loves you?”’ 

‘“‘No, no. I will never let you make an imprudent match; but I 
won't force you into a good one.” 

‘And you know I shall never marry. without your consent, papa, 
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But I'm only nineteen, and I don’t want to be driven away to Bolling- 
hope.” 

‘¢ And I’m sure I don’t want to drive you away anywhere. Mine will 
be a dull, miserable home without you. Only please tell me what to say 
to him.” 

‘Oh, I leave that to you. I have often admired the way you soften 
your refusals. ‘Le seigneur Jupiter sait dorer la pillule’—there, that’s 
Moliére.”’ 

“‘ Well, I suppose I must say-———” 

‘* Let me see what he says first.’’ 

She scanned the letter closely, to see whether there was anything that 
could point to Henry Little. But there was not a word to indicate he 
feared a rival, though the letter was anything but presumptuous. 

Then Grace coaxed her father, and told him she feared her inexpe- 
rience had made her indisereet. She had liked Mr. Coventry’s conversa- 
tion, and perhaps had, inadvertently, given him more encouragement than 
she intended: would he be a good, kind papa, and get her out of the 
scrape, as creditably as he could? She relied on his superior wisdom. 
So then he kissed her, and said he would do his best. 

He wrote a kind, smooth letter, gilding and double-gilding the pill. 
He said, amongst the rest, that there appeared to be no ground of refusal, 
except a strong disinclination to enter the wedded state. ‘‘I believe 
there is no one she likes as well as you; and, as for myself, I know no 
gentleman to whom I would so gladly: confide my daughter's happiness,”’ 
&e. &e. 

He handed this letter to his daughter to read, but she refused. ‘I 
have implicit confidence in you,’’ said she. 

Mr. Coventry acknowledged receipt of ‘the letter, thanked Mr. Carden 
for the kind and feeling way in which he had inflicted the wound, and said 
that he had a verbal communication to make before he could quite drop 
the matter ; would be down in about a fortnight. 

Soon after this Grace dined with Mrs. Little: and, the week after 
that, Henry contrived to meet her at a ball, and, after waiting patiently 
some time, he waltzed with her. 

This waltz was another era in their love. It was an inspired whirl of 
two lovers, whose feet hardly felt the ground, and whose hearts bounded 
and thrilled, and their cheeks glowed, and their eyes shot fire; and when 
Grace was obliged to stop, because the others stopped, her elastic and 
tense frame turned supple and soft directly, and she still let her eyes 
linger on his, and her hand nestle in his a moment: this, and a faint sigh 
of pleasure and tenderness, revealed how sweet her partner was to her. 

Need I say the first waltz was not the last? and that evening they 
were more in love than ever, if possible. 


Mr. Coventry came down from London, and, late that evening, he and 
Mr. Carden met at the Club. 
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Mr. Carden found him in an arm-chair, looking care-worn and unhappy ; 
and felt quite sorry for him. He hardly knew what to say to him; but 
Coventry with his usual grace relieved him; he rose, and shook hands, 
and even pressed Mr. Carden’s hand, and held it. 

Mr. Carden was so touched, that he pressed his hand in return, and 
said, ‘“‘ Courage! my poor fellow; the case is not desperate, you know.” 

Mr. Coventry shook his head, and sat down. Mr. Carden sat down 
beside him. 

‘‘ Why, Coventry, it is not as if there was another attachment.” 

‘‘ There is another attachment; at least I have too much reason to 
fear so. But you shall judge for yourself. I have long paid my respectful 
addresses to Miss Carden, and I may say without vanity that she used to 
distinguish me beyond her other admirers ; I was not the only one who 
thought so; Mr. Raby has seen us together, and he asked me to meet her 
at Raby Hall. There I became more particular in my attentions, and 
those attentions, sir, were well received.”’ 

“But were they understood ? that is the question.”’ 

‘* Understood and received, upon my honour.” 

‘‘Then she will marry you, soon or late: for I'm sure there is no 
other man. Grace was never deceitful.’’ 

‘* All women are deceitful.” 

“‘ Oh, come.” 

‘¢ Let me explain: all women, worthy of the name, are cowards; and 
cowardice drives them to deceit, even against their will. Pray hear me to 
anend. On the fifth of last December, I took Miss Carden to the top of 
Cairnhope hill. I showed her Bollinghope in the valley, and asked her to 
be its mistress.”’ 

‘¢ And what did she say? Yes, or no?” 

‘She made certain faint objections, such as a sweet, modest girl like 
her makes as a matter of course, and then she yielded.” 

‘‘ What ! consented to be your wife ?” 

‘¢ Not in those very words; but she said she esteemed me, and she 
knew I loved Iter ; and, when I asked her whether I might speak to you, 
she said ‘ Yes.’” 

‘* But that was as good as accepting you.” 

‘‘T am glad you agree with me. You know, Mr. Carden, thousands 
have been accepted in that very form. Well, sir, the next thing was we 
were caught in that cursed snow-storm.” 

‘¢ Yes, she has told me all about that.” 

‘** Not all, I suspect. We got separated for a few minutes, and I found 
her in an old ruined church, where a sort of blacksmith was working at 
his forge. I found her, sir, I might say almost in the blacksmith’s arms. 
I thought little of that at first: any man has a right to succour any 
woman in distress: but, sir, I discovered that Miss Carden and this man 
were acquaintances: and, by degrees, I found, to my horror, that he had 
a terrible power over her.”’ 
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‘What do you mean, sir? Do you intend to affront us?” 

“No. ‘And, if the truth gives you pain, pray remember it gives me 
agony. However, I must tell you the man was not what he looked, a 
mere blacksmith; he is a sort of Proteus, who can take all manner of 
shapes: at the time I’m speaking of, he was a maker of carving-tools. 
Well, sir, you could hardly believe the effect of this accidental interview 
with that man: the next day, when I renewed my addresses, Miss Carden 
evaded me, and was as cold as she had been kind: she insisted on it she 
was not engaged to me, and said she would not marry anybody for two 
years ; and this, I am sorry to say, was not her own idea, but this Little’s ; 
for I overheard him ask her to wait two years for him.” 

‘* Little! What, Raby’s new nephew?” 

‘¢ That is the man.” 

Mr. Carden was visibly discomposed by this communication. He did 
not choose to tell Coventry how shocked he was at his own daughter’s 
conduct; but, after a considerable pause, he said, ‘‘If what you have 
told me is the exact truth, I shall interpose parental authority, and she 
shall keep her engagement with you, in spite of all the Littles in the world,”’ 

‘‘ Pray do not be harsh,” said Coventry. 

‘No, but I shall be firm,” 

‘Insanity in his family, for one thing,’ suggested Coventry, scarcely 
above a whisper. 

‘‘ That is true; his father committed suicide. But really that con- 
sideration is not needed. My daughter must keep her engagements, as I 
keep mine.” 

With this understanding the friends parted. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Grace happened to have a headache next morning, and did not come 
down to breakfast : but it was Saturday, and Mr. Carden always lunched 
at home on that day. So did Grace, because it was one of Little’s days. 
This gave Mr. Carden the opportunity he wanted. When they were alone 
he fixed his eyes on his daughter, and said quietly, ‘‘ What is your opinion 
of—a jilt?” 

“A heartless, abominable creature,” replied Grace, as glibly as if she 
was repeating some familiar catechism. 

‘* Would you like to be called one ?”’ 

“Oh, papa!” 

‘* Is there nobody who has the right to apply the term to you?” 

‘*T hope not.’’ (Red.) 

‘* You encouraged Mr. Coventry’s addresses ?” 

‘‘T am afraid I did not discourage them, asI wish I had. It is so 
hard to foresee everything.” 

“‘ Pray do you remember the fifth day of last December ?” 
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‘Can I ever forget it?” (Redder.) 

‘Ts it true that Mr. Coventry proposed for you, that day ?”’ 

Yes." 

‘¢ And you accepted him.” 

‘“‘No; no. Then he has told you so? How ungenerous! All I did 
was, I hesitated, and cried, and didn’t say ‘no,’ downright,—like a fool. 
Oh, papa, have pity on me, and save me.” And now she was pale. 

Mr. Carden’s paternal heart was touched by this appeal, but he was 
determined to know the whole truth. ‘ You could love him, in time, I 
suppose ?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘‘ Why?” 

“* Because 

‘‘ Now tell me the truth. Have you another attachment ?”’ 

‘* Yes, dear papa.”’ (In a whisper, and as red as fire.) 

‘“‘ Somebody of whom you are not proud.” 

‘‘T am proud of him. He is Mr. Coventry’s superior. He is every- 
body’s superior in everything in the world.” 

‘‘No, Grace, you can hardly be proud of your attachment ; if you had 
been, you would not have hidden it all this time from your father.” “And 
Mr. Carden sighed. 

Grace burst out crying, and flung herself on her knees and clung 
sobbing to him. 

‘¢ There, there,” said he, ‘‘I don’t want to reproach you; but to 
advise you.” 

“Oh, papa! Take and.kill me. Do: I want to die.” 

“ Foolish child! Be calm now; and let us talk sense.” 

At this moment there was a peculiar ring at the door, a ring not 
violent, but vigorous. 

Grace started, and looked ‘terrified: “Papa!” said she, ‘‘ say what 
you like to me, but do not affront him; for you might just as well 
take that knife and stab your daughter tothe heart. I love him so. Have 
pity on me.” 

The servant announced “ Mr. Little!” 

Grace started up, and stood with her hand gripping the chair ; her cheek 
was pale, and her eyes glittered; she looked wild, and evidently strained 
up to defend her lover. 

All this did not escape Mr. Carden. He said gently,—‘* Show him 
into the library.” Then to Grace, as soon as the servant had retired, ‘ Come 
here, my child.” 

She kneeled at his knees again, and turned her imploring, streaming, 
eyes up to him. 

‘Ts it really so serious.as all this ?”’ 

‘Papa, words cannot tell you how I love. - But, if you affront him, 
and he leaves me, you will see howI love him; you will know, by my 
grave-side, how I love him.” , 
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Then I suppose I must swallow my disappointment how I can.” 

“Tt shall be no disappointment : he will do you honour and me too.” 

‘‘ But he can’t make a settlement on his wife, and no man shall marry 
my daughter till he can do that.’ 

** We can wait,” said Grace, humbly. 

‘¢ Yes, wait—till you and your love are both worn out.” 

‘*T shall wear out before my love.” 

Mr. Carden looked at her, as she kneeled before him, and _his-heart 
was very much softened. ‘‘ Will you listen to reason at all?” said he. 

‘From you, I will, dear papa.’’ She added, swiftly, ‘‘ And then you 
will listen to affection, will you not ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes. Promise me there shall be no formal engagement, and I will 
let him come now and then.” 

This proposal, though not very pleasant, relieved Grace of such terrible 
fears, that she consented eagerly. 

Mr, Carden then kissed her, and rose, to go to young Little ; but, 
before he had taken three steps, she caught him by the arm, and said, 
imploringly,—‘‘ Pray remember while you are speaking-to him that you 
would not have me to bestow on any man but for him; for he saved my 
life, and Mr. Coventry’s too. Mr. Coventry forgets that: but don't you: 
and, if you wound him, you wound me; he caries mygheart in his 
bosom.” 

Mr. Carden promised he would do his duty as kindly as possible: and 
with that Grace was obliged to content herself. 

When he opened the library door, young Little started up, his face 
irradiated with joy. Mr. Carden smiled a little satirically ; but he was not 
altogether untouched by the eloquent love for his daughter, thus showing 
itself in a very handsome and amiable face. He said, “It is not the 
daughter this time, sir, it is only the father.” 

Little coloured up and looked very uneasy. 

‘Mr. Little, Iam told you pay your addresses to Miss Carden. Is 
that so?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ You have never given me any intimation.” 

Little coloured still more. He replied, with some hesitation, “‘ Why, 
sir, you see I was brought up amongst workmen, and they court the girl 
first, and make sure of her, before they trouble the parents; and, besides, 
it was not ripe for your eye yet.” 

** Why not?” 

‘‘ Because I’m no match for Miss Carden. But I hope to be, some 
day.” 

‘ And she is to wait for you till then ?”’ 

‘« She says she will.” 

‘“‘ Well, Mr. Little, this is a delicate matter; but you are a straight- 
forward man, I see, and it is the best way. Now I must do my duty as 
a parent, and I am afraid I shall not be able to do that without mortifying 
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you a little; but believe me, it is not from any dislike or disrespect 
to you, but only because it is my duty.” 

“I'm much obliged to you, sir; and I'll bear more from you than 
I would from any other man. You are her father, and I hope you'll be 
mine one day.” 

‘“‘ Well then, Mr. Little, I always thought my daughter would marry 
a gentleman in this neighbourhood, who has paid her great attention for 
years, and is a very suitable match for her. You are the cause of that 
match being broken off, and I am disappointed. But, although I am dis- 
appointed, I will not be harsh nor unreasonable to you. All I say is this: 
my daughter shall never marry any man, nor engage herself to any man, 
who cannot make a proper settlement on her. Can you make a proper 
settlement on her ?”’ 

‘* Not at present,” said Little, with a sigh. 

‘Then I put it to you, as a man, is it fair of you to pay her open 
attentions, and compromise her? You must not think me very mercenary ; 
I am not the man to give my daughter to the highest bidder. But there 
is a medium.” 

‘I understand you, sir, so far. But what am I to do? Am I to 
leave off loving, and hoping, and working, and inventing? You might 
as well tell me to leave off living.” 

‘No, my poor boy ; I don’t say that, neither. If it is really for her 
you work, and invent, and struggle with fortune so nobly as I know you 
do, persevere, and may God speed you. But, meantime, be generous, 
and don’t throw yourself in her way to compromise her.” 

The young man was overpowered by the kindness and firmness of 
his senior, who was also Grace’s father. He said, in a choking voice, 
there was no self-denial he would not submit to, if it was understood 
that he might still love Grace, and might marry her as soon as he could 
make a proper settlement on her. 

Then Mr. Carden, on his part, went further than he had intended, and 
assented distinctly to all this, provided the delay was not unreasonable 
in point of time. ‘I can’t have her whole life wasted.”’ 

‘*Give me two years: I'll win her or lose her in that time.” He 
then asked, piteously, if he might see her. 

‘‘T am sorry to say No to that,” was the reply; ‘“ but she has been 
already very much agitated, and I should be glad to spare her further 
emotion. You need not doubt her attachment to you, nor my esteem. 
You are a very worthy, honest young man, and your conduct does much 
to reconcile me to what I own is a disappointment.” 

Having thus gilded the pill, Mr. Carden shook hands with Henry 
Little, and conducted him politely to the street door. 

The young man went away slowly; for he was disconsolate at not 
seeing Grace. 

But, when he got home, his stout Anglo-Saxon heart reacted, and 
he faced the situation, 
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He went to his mother and told her what had passed. She coloured 
with indignation, but said nothing. 

“‘ Well, mother, of course it might be better; but then it might be 
worse. It’s my own fault now if I lose her. Cutlery won’t do it in the 
time, but Invention will: so, from this hour, I’m a practical inventor, 
and nothing but death shall stop me.”’ 





CHAPTER XXVIL. 


Grace CARDEN ran to the window, and saw Henry Little go away slowly, 
and hanging his head. This visible dejection in her manly lover made 
her heart rise to her throat, and she burst out sobbing and weeping with 
alarming violence. 

Mr. Carden found her in this state, and set himself to soothe her. 
He told her the understanding he had come to with Mr. Little, and 
begged her to be as reasonable and as patient as her lover was. But the 
appeal was not successful. ‘‘He came to see me,” she cried, ‘and he 
has gone away without seeing me. You have begun to break both our 
hearts, with your reason and your prudence. One comfort, mine will 
break first; I have not his fortitude. Oh, my poor Henry! He has 
gone away, hanging his head, broken-hearted : that is what you have done 
for me. After that, what are words? Air—air: and you can’t feed 
hungry hearts with air.” 

‘“‘ Well, my child, I am sorry now I did not bring him in here. But 
I really did it for the best. I wished to spare you farther agitation.” 

‘« Agitation!’ And she opened her eyes with astonishment. ‘‘ Why, 
it is you who agitate me. He would have soothed me in a moment. 
One kind and hopeful word from him, one tender glance of his dear eye, 
one pressure of his dear hard hand, and I could have borne anything ; 
but that drop of comfort you denied us both. Oh, cruel! cruel!” 

** Calm yourself, Grace, and remember whom you are speaking to. It 
was an error in judgment, perhaps—nothing more.” 

‘* But, then, if you know nothing about love, and its soothing power, 
why meddle with it at all?” 

“Grace,” said Mr. Carden, sadly, but firmly, ‘‘ we poor parents are all 
prepared for this. After many years of love and tenderness bestowed on 
our offspring, the day is sure to come when the young thing we have reared 
with so much care and tenderness will meet a person of her own age, a 
stranger ; and, in a month or two, all our love, our care, our anxiety, our 
hopes, will be nothing in the balance. This wound is in store for us all. 
We foresee it ; we receive it; we groan under it; we forgive it. We go 
patiently on, and still give our ungrateful children the benefit of our love 
and our experience. I have seen in my own family that horrible mixture, 
Gentility and Poverty. In our class of life, poverty is not only poverty, 
it is misery, and meanness as well. My income dies with me. My 
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daughter and her children shall not go back to the misery and meanness 
out of which I have struggled. They shall be secured against it by law, 
before she marries, or she shall marry under her father’s curse.” 

Then Grace was frightened, and said she should never marry under 
her father’s curse ; but (with a fresh burst of weeping) what need was 
there to send Henry away without seeing her, and letting them comfort 
each other under this sudden affliction. ‘Ah, I was too happy this 
morning,” said the poor girl. ‘I was singing before breakfast. Jael 
always told me not to do that. Oh! oh! oh!” 

Mr. Carden kept silence ; but his fortitude was sorely tried. 

That. day Grace pleaded headache, and did not appear to dinner. 
Mr. Carden dined alone, and missed her bright face sadly. He sent his 
love to her, and went off to the Club, not very happy. At the Club he 
met Mr. Coventry, and told him frankly what he had done. Mr. 
Coventry, to his surprise, thanked him warmly. . “She will be mine in 
two years,” said he. ‘‘ Little will never be able to make a settlement on 
her.” This remark set Mr. Carden thinking. 

Grace watched the window day after day, but Henry never came nor 
passed. She went a great deal more than usual into the town, in hopes 
of meeting him by the purest accident. She longed to call on Mrs. Little, 
but: feminine instinct withheld her; she divined that Mrs. Little must 
be deeply offended. 

She fretted for a sight of Henry, and for an explanation, in which she 
might clear herself, and show her love, without being in the least dis- 
obedient to her father. Now all this was too subtle to be written. So 
she fretted and pined for a meeting. 

While she was. in this condition, and losing colour every day, who 
should call one day—to reconnoitre, I suppose—but Mr. Coventry. 

Grace was lying on. the sofa, languid and distraite, when he was 
announced. She sat up directly, and her eye kindled. 

Mr. Coventry came in with his usual grace and cat-like step. ‘‘ Ah, 
Miss Carden!” 

Miss Carden rose majestically to her feet, made him a formal curtsey, 
and swept out of the room, without deigning him a word. She went to 
the study, and said, ‘‘ Papa, here’s a friend of yours—Mr. Coventry.” 

‘‘ Dear me, I am very busy. I wish you would amuse him for a few 
minutes till I have finished this letter.’’ 

‘‘ Excuse me, papa, I cannot stay in the same room with Mr. 
Coventry.” 

“‘ Why not, pray ?”’ 

‘‘ He is a dangerous man: he compromises one. He offered me an 
engagement-ring, and I. refused it; yet he made you believe we were 
engaged. You have taken care I shall not be compromised with the man 
I love ; and shall I be compromised with the man I don’t care for? No, 
thank you.” 

‘Very well, Grace,” said Mr. Carden, coldly. 
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Shortly after this Mr. Carden requested Dr. Amboyne to call; he 
received the Doctor in his study, and told him that he was beginning to 
be uneasy about Grace; she was losing her appetite, her colour, and her 
spirits. Should he send her to the sea-side ? 

‘‘The sea-side! I distrust conventional remedies. Let me see the 
patient.”’ 

He entered the room and found her colouring a figure she had drawn: 
it was a beautiful woman, with an anchor at her feet. The door was open, 
and the Doctor, entering softly, saw a tear fall on the work from a face so 
pale, and worn with pining, that he could hardly repress a start: he did 
repress it though, for starts are unprofessional ; he shook hands with her 
in his usual way. ‘‘Sorry to hear you are indisposed, my dear Miss 
Grace.” He then examined her tongue, and felt her pulse: and then he 
sat down, right before her, and fixed his eyes on her. ‘*‘ How long have 
you been unwell?” 

‘‘T am not unwell that I know of,” said Grace, a litile sullenly. 

‘‘ One reason I ask, I have another patient, who has been attacked 
somewhat in the same way.” 

Grace coloured, and fixed a searching eye on the Doctor. ‘Do I 
know the lady?” 

‘‘No. For it happens to be a male patient.” 

‘* Perhaps it is going about.”’ 

Possibly ; this is the age of competition. Still it is hard you can’t 
have a little malady of this kind all to yourself; don’t you think so?” 

At this Grace laughed hysterically 

‘Come, none of that before me,”’ said the Doctor sternly. 

She stopped directly, frightened. The Doctor smiled. 

Mr. Carden peeped in from his study. ‘‘ When you have done with 
her, come and prescribe for me. I am a little out of sorts too.” With 
this, he retired. ‘‘ That means you are to go and tell him what is the 
matter with me,”’ said Grace bitterly. 

‘Ts his curiosity unjustifiable ?”’ 

“Oh no. Poor papa!” Then she asked him drily if he knew what was 
the matter with her. 

‘“‘T think I do.” 

‘Then cure me.” This, with haughty ineredulity. 

“T'll try ; and a man can but do his best. I'll tell you one thing; if 
I can’t cure you, no doctor in the world can: see how modestIam. Now 
for papa.” 

She let him go to the very door: and then a meek little timid voice 
said, in a scarce audible murmur, ‘ Doctor! ”’ 


Now when this meek murmur issued from a young lady who had, up to 
this period of the interview, been rather cold and cutting, the sagacious 
Doctor smiled. ‘My dear?” said he, in a very gentle voice. 

‘Doctor! about your other patient!” 
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“Well?” 

“Isheas bad asI am? For indeed, my dear friend, I feel—my food 
has no taste—life itself no savour. I used to go singing, now I sit sighing. 
Is he as bad as I am?” 

**T'll tell you the truth: his malady is as strong as yours; but he 
has the great advantage of being a man; and, again, of being a man of 
brains. He is a worker, and an inventor; and now, instead of succumb- 
ing tamely to his disorder, he is working double tides, and inventing with 
all his might, in order to remove an obstacle between him and one he 
loves with all his manly soul. A contest so noble and so perpetual 
sustains and fortifies the mind. He is indomitable; only, at times, his 
heart of steel will soften, and then he has fits of deep dejection and 
depression, which I mourn to see; for his manly virtues, and his 
likeness to one I loved deeply in my youth, have made him dear 
to me.” 

During this Grace turned her head away, and, ere the Doctor ended, 
her tears were flowing freely ; for to her, being a woman, this portrait of 
a male struggle with sorrow was far more touching than any description 
of feminine and unresisted grief could be: and, when the Doctor said he 
loved his patient, she stole her little hand into his in a way to melt Old 
Nick, if he isa male. Ladies, forgive the unchivalrous doubt. 

“‘Doctor,” said she, affecting all of a sudden a little air of small 
sprightliness, very small, ‘“‘now, do—you—think—it would do your 
patient—the least good in the world—if you were to take him this?” 

She handed him her work, and then she blushed divinely. 

‘* Why, it is a figure of Hope.” 

“Yes.” 

‘“T think it might do him a great deal of good.”’ 

** You could say I painted it for him.” 

“So I will. That will do him no harm neither. Shall I say I found 
you crying over it?” 

“Oh, no! no! That would make him cry too, perhaps.” 

“‘ Ah, I forgot that. Grace, you are an angel.” 

“Ah, no. But you can tell him I an——if you think so. That will 
do him no great harm,—will it ?”’ 

‘Not an atom to him; but it will subject me to a pinch for stale 
news. There, give me my patient’s picture, and let me go.” 

She kissed the little picture half-furtively, and gave it him, and let 
him go; only, as he went out at the door, she murmured, ‘‘ Come often.” 

Now, when this artful doctor got outside the door, his face became 
grave all of a sudden, for he had seen enough to give him a degree of 
anxiety he had not betrayed to his interesting patient herself. 


‘ Well, Doctor ?” said Mr. Carden, affecting more cheerfulness than he 
felt. ‘‘ Nothing there beyond your skill, I suppose ?” 
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‘‘ Her health is declining rapidly. Pale, hollow-eyed, listless, languid 
—not the same girl.” 

** Is it bodily, do you think, or only mental?” 

‘Mental as to its cause; but bodily in the result. The two things 
are connected in all of us, and very closely in Miss Carden. Her organiza- 
tion is fine, and, thérefore, subtle. She is tuned ina high key. Her 
sensibility is great; and tough folk, like you and me, must begin by 
putting ourselves in her place before we prescribe for her, otherwise our 
harsh hands may crush a beautiful, but too tender, flower.”’ 

‘Good heavens!” said Carden, beginning to be seriously alarmed, 
‘‘do you mean to say you think, if this goes on, she will be in any 
danger ?” 

‘“‘ Why, if it were to go on at the same rate, it would be very serious. 
She must have lost a stone in weight already.” 

‘‘ What, my child! my sweet Grace! Is it possible her life 

‘¢ And do you think your daughter is not mortal like other people ? 
The young girls that are carried past your door to the churchyard one 
after another, had they no fathers ? ”’ 

At this blunt speech the father trembled from head to foot. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE BYGONE. 


Ir is not a little remarkable that Ireland should never have been selected 
as the scene for fiction before the closing years of the last century. In 
all the elements for such compositions she is eminently gifted. Great 
picturesque beauty, a land of the most singular traditions, a people 
intensely characteristic, social usages, and habits quite peculiar,—in fact, 
everything that could render romance deeply interesting, and much that 
could not be found in any other land of Europe. 

That the country abounded in men capable of turning these traits to 
account, it is needless to insist upon. The land of Swift, Goldsmith, 
Sterne, and Curran, requires no vindication on this head. I say Curran, 
who, though never engaged in such composition, save as the amusement 
of leisure hours, probably combined as great powers for such a walk in 
literature as ever were centered in a single individual. It is possible 
that the distraction of politics, that long and arduous struggle maintained 
against the domination or the encroachment of England, diverted men’s 
minds from pursuits which require leisure and calm thought, and demand 
for their appreciation times of cultivated ease and enjoyment. Ireland 
was, so to say, at war for centuries—at first in the field, afterwards in the 
Parliament. The intellects which might have achieved literary dis- 
tinction were engaged in the higher career of politics, and men cared 
more to sway and influence contemporaries than to Jabour for the pre- 
carious honours of posterity. 

The actual events of everyday life, too, were such as to make fiction 
pale before them. Even in later times—the closing years of the last 
century, for instance,—the scenes which occurred during the State Trials, 
the men who figured there, the incidents disclosed, were of a kind to 
throw into the background any merely imaginative composition ; and men 
would scarcely turn from the great drama of a nation’s sufferings to 
sympathize with fictitious sorrow, and mingle their tears with a heroine’s. 
Indeed, it is remarkable how fatal periods of great public commotion 
generally are to the highly-wrought efforts of imagination. Men turn 
at such times from the great conflict, and seek a something as unlike it as 
possible for peace and tranquillity. During the terrible Revolution of 
France in ’92, in the days of the guillotine, men wrote pastorals and 
idylls. Daphnes and Chloes abounded, and Corydons complained, while 
the orgies of blood were celebrated in the Place de Gréve, and the car 
rolled on its victims to the guillotine. There was no hypocrisy in this 
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taste ; it is indeed one of the strange inscrutable mysteries of the human 
heart, to connect feclings the most opposite, emotions the most con- 
tradictory, together; and it would seem that, as in optics, the eye long 
bent on red turns for relief to rest on something green, so in ethics, the 
heart sated and sick of bloodshed, willingly yields to the soothing 
influences of nature, or even its poor unworthy counterfeit. 

There was also another cause which, in all probability, had a consider- 
able influence in preventing men selecting Ireland as the scene of romance. 
The great elements of story were, to a certain extent, associated with, if 
not rebellion, at least disaffection to England. To have taken the traits of 
Trish life as the subject for story, would have been to pit the civilization of 
Ireland against that of England. The gentry, to a large extent,—the people, 
almost universally—disliked the richer country, and to have described 
these antipathies, or dwelt upon these prejudices, might not have been 
without its perils in those times. Happily now we live in a freer political 
atmosphere, and such dangers as these need no longer be apprehended. 

Whatever the causes, however, Ireland possessed no characteristic 
fiction before the writings of Miss Edgeworth, shortly followed by those 
of Lady Morgan. 

The former brought to her task not alone great gifts and high cultiva- 
tion, but the advantages of a social position which enabled her to see life 
and mingle in its events in a way eminently favourable to her powers as 
well as her objects. There is this peculiarity in Ireland—and it has 
never occurred to me to observe it elsewhere :—the traits of nationality are 
so diffused through the people that no rank or station is entirely exempted 
from the influences that sway the very humblest of the people. Old 
traditions, old adages and superstitions, find their way into drawing- 
rooms as well as into straw hovels; and there is, or rather there was, a 
brotherhood of sentiment maintained between the very highest class in 
Ireland and the humblest peasant who-laboured for his bread. Miss 
Edgeworth seems to me the first who ever appreciated this. She knew 
that between the Irish gentleman and the cottier there was a secret 
sympathy in all that regarded country and its associations, the very 
strongest and most powerful; that, in fact, the national humour was so 
strong in such, each could entertain any topic from a similar point of 
view, and despite the differences of class, habits, and cultivation, discuss 
and consider it with kindred sympathies and affections. 

It is not my purpose to follow out the view thus presented to us, 
though, assuredly, the field of speculation thus opened would be a most 
interesting one. If on one side we might see much to encourage in the 
fact that our people possessed gifts of an order rarely found elsewhere, on 
the other we might feel humiliation at confessing how little have they 
been made to contribute to our material welfare. It is a gloomy theory— 
but I cannot reject it—that Ireland is a nation corrupted from the top ; 
that the faults and follies of her gentry, filtering down to the people, 
became crimes and vices as they fell; and that all the reckless living and 
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riotous insubordination of the upper classes formed the ‘normal school for 
the lawless habits of the lower. The country life of Ireland in the latter 
half of the last century presents a picture of reckless extravagance, excess, 
and dissipation such as we have no record of in any other people. Hos- 
pitality was pushed to unbounded wastefulness; the point of honour 
strained to a most absurd punctilio, wildest feats of personal daring, the 
most extravagant defiances of public opinion, wagers the most ridiculous 
—such were the examples held out to a sharp-witted, impressionable 
people, quick to imitate, quicker still to improve on the lessons thus 
learned. Let any one reflect upon the habits of the gentry—what they 
were in the hunting-field, at the assizes, around the convivial board at 
night, or on the ‘‘ ground,” at twelve paces, in the morning, and wonder, 
if he can, at the excesses of the people. The most damaging feature of 
all this was that such examples were precisely those most likely to attract 
and win favour from a very excitable people. They wanted no teaching 
to make them hospitable, even at the cost of deprivation to themselves. 
Fighting, too, demanded but little precept. It is a very Irish instinct. 
Whatever savoured of personal hazard, whatever could peril life, had 
always its attraction, too; and, in this way, the peasant found how easy 
it was to follow in all the faults and follies of his betters. This wild 
chivalry, daring and outraging all law, spurning public opinion, and 
holding itself only amenable to the dictates of a certain conventional 
code, became the habit of the land. What wonder, then, if the peasant 
should adapt its principles to his own life, and manufacture for his own 
guidance a system as easy to follow and as pleasant to obey ? 

We now know that the dreadful crimes which took their origin in the 
disputed possession of land have all been perpetrated in obedience to the 
dictates of certain hidden tribunals. That the men who accomplished 
them were selected with no reference to the case at issue, often taken 
from remote counties, and totally unacquainted with the destined victim. 
Dreadful as such a condition of society is, let us see if it really imply as 
great or as hopeless a degradation as some would impute to it. Bad a 
feature as combination in crime is—there is this to be said, that such 
associations imply at least a sense of injury to be avenged or atoned for. 
Let me not be misunderstood ; I am neither palliating nor apologizing. 
I am simply suggesting that when the crimes of a people are the result 
of any system based upon real or supposed wrongs, they are not such 
evidences, of demoralization as when committed under the instigation of 
hatred, revenge, or gain. But I do not desire to push this investigation 
further ; I would rather return to the point from which I started, and 
speak of that singular society to which I have already directed atten- 
tion. In an old Life of Swift there is an account of a house kept by a 
certain Mr. Mathew of Thomastown which displays in a very striking 
manner some of the peculiarities I have alluded to. 

‘‘There lived at that time in Ireland a gentleman of the name of 
Mathew, whose history is well worth recording, although in a great part 
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it may appear digressive. He was possessed of a large estate in the 
finest county of that kingdom, Tipperary, which produced a clear rent of 
eight thousand a year. As he delighted in a country life, he resolved to 
build a large commodious house for the reception of guests, surrounded 
by fifteen hundred acres of his choicest land, all laid out upon a regular 
plan of improvement. 

‘‘ His house had been chiefly contrived to answer the noble purpose of 
hospitality, which he intended to maintain there. It contained forty 
commodious apartments for guests, with suitable accommodations to their 
servants. Each apartment was completely furnished with every conveni- 
ence that could be wanted, even to the minutest article. When a guest 
arrived, he showed him his apartment, saying, ‘ This is your castle, here 
you are to command as absolutely as in your own house; you may break- 
fast, dine, and sup here whenever you please, and invite such of the guests 
to accompany you as may be most agreeable to you.’ He then showed 
him the common parlour, where he said-a daily ordinary was kept at which 
he might dine when it was more agreeable to him to mix in society ; ‘ but 
from this moment you are never to know me as master of the house, 
and only to consider me as one of the guests.’ In order to put an end to 
all ceremony at meal-time, he took his place at random at the table, and 
thus all ideas of precedence being laid aside, the guests seated themselves 
promiscuously, without any regard to difference of rank or quality. There 
was a large room fitted up exactly like a coffee-house, where a barmaid 
and waiters attended to furnish refreshments at all times of the day. 
Here, such as chose it, breakfasted at their own hour. It was furnished 
with chess-boards, backgammon-tables, newspapers, pamphlets, &c., in 
all the forms of a city coffee-house. But the most extraordinary cireum- 
stance in his whole domestic arrangement was that of a detached room in 
one of the extremities of the house, called the tavern. As he was him- 
self a very temperate man, and many of his guests were of the same 
disposition, the quantity of wine for the use of the common room was 
but moderate ; but as drinking was much in fashion in those days, in 
order to gratify such of his guests as had indulged themselves in that 
custom, he had recourse to the above-mentioned contrivance; and it was 
the custom of all who loved a cheerful glass to adjourn to the tavern soon 
after dinner, and leave the more sober folks to themselves. Here a waiter 
in a blue apron attended (as was the fashion then) and all things in the 
room were contrived so as to humour the illusion. Here, every one called 
for what liquor they liked, with as little restraint as if they were really in 
a public-house, and had to pay their share of the reckoning. Here, too, 
the midnight orgies of Bacchus were often celebrated with the same noisy 
mirth as is customary in his city temples, without in the least disturbing 
the more sober part of the family. Games of all sorts were allowed, but 
under such restrictions as to prevent gambling ; and so as to answer their 
true end, that of amusement, without injury to the purse of the players. 
There were two billiard-tables, and a large bowling-green : ample provision 
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was made for all such as delighted in country sports ; fishing-tackle of all 
sorts, variety of guns with proper ammunition, a pack of buck-hounds, 
another of fox-hounds, and another of harriers. He constantly kept 
twenty choice hunters in his stables for the use of those who were not 
properly mounted for the chase.” 

Mr. Mathew suggests another illustration of these times, quite as 
characteristic as the preceding. I quote again from the same volume :— 
‘‘ Tt was toward the latter end of Queen Anne’s reign, that Mr. Mathew 
returned to Dublin after a long residence abroad.” At that time party 
ran very high, but raged nowhere with such violence as in that city, 
insomuch that duels were every day fought there on that score. There 
happened to be, then, two gentlemen in London who valued themselves 
highly on their skill in fencing; the name of one of them was Pack, 
the other Creed; the former a Major, the latter a Captain in the army. 
Hearing of these daily exploits in Dublin, they resolved, like two knight- 
errants, to go over in quest of adventures. Upon inquiry they learned 
that Mr. Mathew, lately arrived from France, had the character of being 
one of the first swordsmen in Europe. Pack rejoicing to find an antagonist 
worthy of him, resolved the first opportunity to pick a quarrel with him, 
and meeting him as he was carried along the street in his chair, jostled 
the fore-chairman. Of this Mathew took no notice, supposing it to be 
accidental. But Pack afterwards boasted of it in the public coffee-house, 
saying that he had purposely offered this insult to that gentleman, who 
had not the spirit to resent it. There happened to be present a particular 
friend of Mr. Mathew’s, of the name of Macnamara, a man of tried 
courage, and reputed the best fencer in Ireland. He immediately took 
up the quarrel, and said he was sure Mr. Mathew did not suppose the 
affront was intended, otherwise he would have chastised him on the spot ; 
but, if the Major would let him know where he was to be found, he 
should be waited on immediately on his friend’s return, who was to dine 
that day a little way out of town. The Major said that he should be at 
the tavern over the way, where he and his companions would wait their 
commands. Immediately on his arrival, Mathew being made acquainted 
with what had passed, went from the coffee-house to the tavern, accom- 
panied by Macnamara. Being shown into the room where the two 
gentlemen were, after having secured the door, without any expostula- 
tion, Mathew and Pack drew their swords; but Macnamara stopped 
them, saying he had something to propose before they proceeded to 
action. He said, in cases of this nature, he never could bear to bea 
cool spectator : ‘‘ So, sir ’’ (addressing himself to Creed), ‘‘ if you please, 
I shall have the honour of entertaining you in the same manner.” 
Creed, who desired no better sport, made no other reply than that of 
instantly drawing his sword ; and to work the four champions fell, with the 
same composure as if it were only a fencing-match with foils. The conflict 
was of some duration, and maintained with great obstinacy by the two 
officers, nowithstanding the great effusion of blood from the many wounds 
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which they had received. At length, quite exhausted, they both fell, and 
yielded the victory to the superior skill of their antagonists.. Upon this 
occasion, Mathew gave a remarkable proof of the perfect composure of his 
mind during the action. Creed had fallen the first, upon which Pack 
exclaimed, “Ah, poor Creed, are you gone?” ‘Yes,’’ said Mathew, 
composedly ; ‘‘and you shall instantly Pack after him,” at the same 
time making a home-thrust quite through his body, which threw him to 
the ground. This was the more remarkable, as he was never in his life, 
either before or after, known to have aimed at a pun. The number of 
wounds received by the vanquished parties was very great, and, what 
seems almost miraculous, their opponents were untouched. The surgeon, 
seeing the desperate state of his patients, would not suffer them to be 
removed out of the room where they fought, but had beds immediately 
conveyed into it, on which they lay many hours in a state of insensibility. 
When they came to themselves, and saw where they were, Pack, in a 
feeble voice, said to his companion, ‘‘ Creed, I think we are the con- 
querors, for we have kept the field of battle.’’ For along time their 
lives were despaired of, but, to the astonishment of every one, they both 
recovered. When they were able to see company, Mathew and his friend 
attended them daily, and a close intimacy afterwards ensued, as they 
found them men of probity, and of the best dispositions, except in this 
Quixotic idea of duelling, whereof they were now perfectly cured. 

Such as Ireland was then, such it continued to be for many a day 
after. The same reckless jollity, the same heedless indifference to fortune 
and even life, a haughty contempt of the world’s opinion, seemed to be 
one of the prerogatives of a gentleman, and assuredly they never suffered 
the privilege to rust from disuse. It is easy to see how temperaments of 
this sort, and the habits they engendered, served to widen the breach 
between the two countries, and establish a feeling of jealousy and dislike, 
that only sought an opportunity to ripen into defiance. These traits were 
meet subject for fiction ; these men’s lives were striking episodes, whose 
incidents rivalled the wildest romance. How came it that none were 
found to employ them, none to preserve even a passing record of these 
strange times ? 

I might multiply instances of these strange, eccentric habits. Bagenal 
of Bagnalstown, who made the tour of Europe in a series of adventures 
of love, duelling, and play ; Buck Whalley, who, in an after-dinner wager, 
backed himself to walk to Jerusalem for ten thousand pounds, and won 
his bet, are still remembered by some yet alive. The whole island, how- 
ever, displayed a kind of barbaric splendour in retinue and style of living, 
and men vied with each other in every species of extravagance. These 
habits, be it remembered, were maintained by men many of whom brought 
to society considerable acquirement and great polish of manner. They 
were not, therefore, mere orgies of coarse debauchery, they were really 
examples of a very high conviviality, disfigured, it is true, by occasional 
excess, and not infrequently suggesting serious altercations, ‘‘ What are 
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you doing?” said a Galway gentleman to his friend, as he saw him 
fencing against the wall of his house. ‘I’ve a dinner-party of friends 
to-day,”’ was the answer, “‘ and I’m getting my sword-hand into practice.” 
Sir Jonah Barrington gives some very curious details of these days and the 
men who figured in them. In his catalogue of duelling we find judges, 
chief barons, masters in chancery, and a provost of Trinity College! The 
causes of quarrel were generally political, and as generally the result of 
some wordy altercation in the House. He enumerates these with a most 
painstaking accuracy, till he comes to the case of two great dignitaries of 
the bar, who fought with sword and pistol, as he says, having quarrelled 
on ‘‘ miscellaneous subjects.” 

It was indeed a strange and most incomprehensible period, wherein 
the highest culture warred with the most reckless disregard of life and 
fortune, and when men vacillated between the observances of a splendid 
chivalry and habits but little removed from barbarism. What was the 
condition of the peasantry all this time ? Serfdom, the most abject and 
degrading. Their miserable holdings were at will, everything, even to 
their very lives, dependent on the pleasure of their landlord. Rack- 
rented, outraged, and despised, they yet clung to their gentry with 
a devotion that seemed inalienable. Indeed, they seemed to take a pride 
and feel a pleasure in the very aspect of that libertine life their masters 
led, and experienced something like self-exaltation in the splendour of 
their chieftain. Add to these elements the envious discords of race and 
religion, the jarring influences of rival factions, and you will own that 
from a society so constituted, fiction need not have gone far to select 
materials for its purpose. 

There was in Dublin a coffee-house called ‘‘ Lucas’s ’—it stood 
where the Exchange now stands—the favourite resort of all those whose 
whims and eccentricities gave them a fashionable notoriety. These were 
distinctively called Bucks,—a class, it must be owned, which conferred 
little credit on the rank they pertained to. One of the maxims ofthe period 
was, that no gentleman had really taken his proper station in society 
till he had fought at least one duel. ‘‘ Did he blaze ?” was the significant 
question put when any new candidate was proposed for a club or a coterie. 
The ambitious politician, the aspiring man of fashion, the rising barrister, 
all saw their readiest way to preferment by the pistol. Of Lord Norbury 
it was said that he ‘ shot up’ to the highest walk in his profession ; and 
we hear that Henry Grattan himself summed up the whole wisdom of 
worldly success in the advice, ‘‘ Be always ready with the pistol.” 

The most extraordinary feature of all this is, that society seemed 
really untouched by the savagery of these habits, and the very men most 
conspicuous for these practices were known in the world as peculiarly 
good-natured and easy in disposition. I own that this sounds a 
little paradoxical ; but what is not so when we talk of Ireland and 
Irishmen ? The duel had actually taken that place in the custom of the 
country that hostile meetings attracted little attention at the time they 
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occurred, and rarely imparted any lasting bitterness between the com- 
batants afterwards. 

There was a cool indifference to life, an easy jocularity throughout 
these proceedings, that assuredly reads very strangely to modern ears. 
It was Sir Boyle Roach, I believe, who, being interrupted several times by 
outbursts of affected coughing, took a handful of pistol-bullets from his 
pocket, and holding them out, said, ‘‘ These are infallible pills for a 
eough ; if any gentleman will try them.” And this in the House of 
Commons, remember ! 

There were duelling clubs, which assumed to legislate for every 
casualty and incident of the ‘ duello,” and whose appeal was final in 
every case submitted to them; but what shall we say to the fact that 
there were also abduction clubs, formally established for forcibly carrying 
off heiresses, the members binding themselves by an oath to assist in any 
enterprise fixed upon by a brother of the order? No criminality was 
attached to this mode of courtship by public opinion ; on the contrary, 
there was a character of heroism about it that was deemed to reflect credit 
on the. man and impute irresistible attraction to the lady. If any un- 
toward event—the death, for instance, of any one resisting the attempt— 
occurred, it was deemed a very trivial offence, and a natural consequence 
of their ill-advised opposition. The law, at that period, made abduction 
a capital felony, and the heavy penalty served to dignify the crime in 
Irish eyes, and exalt the daring intrepidity of him who conceived it. 
Some of the incidents which took place in this way were of the most 
romantic kind, exhibiting every character of sentiment and emotion which 
could render narrative intensely interesting. 

Amongst the vices of the time excessive drinking prevailed to a fearful 
extent. It grew, in a measure, out of that exaggerated notion of hos- 
pitality which deemed debauch to be a duty. We are told that if a guest 
on any occasion left the room, bits of paper were dropped in his glass, 
intimating the number of rounds the bottle had gone in his absence. 

This habit prevailed in the very highest circles of society—in the 
court of the Viceroy, in the mansions of the nobility; the gravest 
dignitaries of the law were addicted to it, and it is even said, were seen 
inebriated on the bench. Sir Jonah Barrington tells us, that near to the 
kennel of his father’s hounds was built a small hovel, to which a hogshead 
of claret was rolled, while a newly-killed heifer was hung up against the 
wall: an adjoining room was provided with straw for such of the guests 
as were disposed to sleep: and here nine gentlemen met on a frosty day 
of winter, accompanied by two keepers and’ some couples of hounds, to 
add their mellow voices to the convivial chorus. The orgie lasted seven 
days; in fact, till both claret and cow were finished—the last gallon of 
the liquor being mixed with spices and drank in tumblers to “ their next 
merry meeting.” 

The part which the love for field-sports played in these convivial meet- 
ings is a yery curious trait of this society: the presence of the hounds 
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illustrates the taste, and shows how the revellers seemed to delight in 
imparting to their carousals all the joyous enthusiasm of the hunting-field. 
Strange and curious traits of semi-barbarous times! Is it not strange 
that they have found no regular chronicler? This picturesque feudalism, 
amidst which, with much that was barbarous, cruel, and depraved, there 
were also traits of generous self-devotion, splendid hospitality, and noble 
munificence, was in its last flicker as the century drew to a close. 

It is by no means clear to me that Englishmen even yet are prepared 
to take a just measure of the Irish character. It is a very popular theory 
with those who hold Ireland cheaply that nearly every man whose genius 
reflects honour on the land was very little of an Irishman. 

If they cannot by any effort of ingenuity discover that his parents were 
purely English, and if they have to confess that by such destiny he really 
was born in Ireland, they fall back upon the never-failing resource of 
saying that there was nothing in his gifts or his genius that bespoke his 
origin. I do not think this is a very generous kind of argument—I am 
certain it is not a very just one. The great men of Ireland—and, happily, 
they are not a few—are not more eminent for their genius than for their 
nationality. Take Swift, Sterne, Goldsmith, and Burke, for instance ; there 
are strong and very marked distinctions of characters amongst them; but 
are they not each and all eminently, distinctively Irish ? 

The powers of humour, the logical acuteness, the facility of illustration, 
the fancy, and the “ fire,” are all redolent of the land. 

I know that it has been asserted by a very high and eloquent authority 
that “Swift was Irish in nothing;” that his heart, his habits, and his 
logic were English. I am much inclined to demur to this dictum, and 
would ask in all humility if these were English, what other Englishmen 
possessed gifts in any way resembling them? It is said that he neither 
indulges in figurative language, or any profuse imagery; that he lays his 
opinion before you with a grave simplicity and a perfect realness. True; 
but remember what were the objects of these writings, what the drift of 
them. Swift never had any value for authorship, or thought highly of the 
distinctions conferred by letters. He wrote to convince. He was emi- 
nently a partisan, and he put forth all his powers of persuasive eloquence 
for his party. For the most part they whom he addressed were far more 
accessary by such a style than by a more ornate and pretentious eloquence. 
Swift, too, wrote generally under a fictitious name, or anonymously, and, 
as in the Drapier’s Letters, it was sometimes his aim to give a semblance 
of unlettered simplicity to his writings. 

But what can be more intensely Irish than his satires? It is easy to 
imagine that they who form their estimate of the national character from the 
names of Goldsmith, Burke, or Grattan, might hesitate to admit Swift into 
such company. They would find innumerable points of discrepancy, if not 
of contradiction. That dry, quaint, unadorned humour, that coarse 
sarcasm, that bitter pitiless ridicule, couched in the fewest, simplest of 
words, bear but distant relationship to the polished raillery, the redundant 
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imagery, and the florid eloquence of the others. And yet, if I were asked 
which were most essentially Irish, I should unhesitatingly say the former ; 
not, be it understood, as displayed in our literature, nor as known in our 
books ; but as in the tone of our conversation, the spirit of our daily inter- 
course, and the habits of our society. I may be able, at some future stage, 
to instance what I mean, and it will be no great strain on my memory to 
recall examples to sustain my assertion. * 

If I wanted a still stronger case, however, for Swift’s Irishry, I would 
take his letters or his conversation. The changeful playfulness in which 
he wanders on from theme to theme—now illuminating by a spark of wit, 
now illustrating by a story aptly invented for the occasion, but quoted as 
a mere apropos, and all dashed with a dreary despondency, a melancholy 
that sat, Banquo-like, at the feast, and routed all its festivity. 

Swift’s bitterness—that tone of scorn and rage in which he denounced 
his enemies, and from which he did not always except his friends—had 
another origin than mere disappointment. That terrible malady, now 
known as disease of the membranes of the brain, dated for forty years 
before his death, not producing actual insanity, but occasional incoherency, 
together with a degree of irritability and excitement that mere tempera- 
ment, uninfluenced by disease, never produces, 

We, in reality, know more of Swift during the paroxysms of his 
malady than in his intervals of health. To deny him the qualities by 
which love is won and retained, would be to deny and discredit the whole 
story of his life ; and, leaving aside his own return for such affection, let 
us ask if any man could ever have inspired two such passions as these, 
and been the heartless, soulless wretch some biographers have made him ? 
To charge him with the baseness of his conduct, as we might do any other 
man so gravely implicated, would be to make him responsible for the 
aberrations of a diseased intellect, and to forget that he was a miserable 
sufferer, with sufficient consciousness of his infirmity to feel what it had 
made of him and whither it was leading him; the calamity that already 
in his forebodings told him the day would come when, like the lightning- 
struck tree, ‘‘ he was to die from the top.”’ 

I could take a hundred passages at random from Swift’s writings, and 
stake his Irishry on any of them. The wit of the Frenchman is brilliant, 
but rarely argumentative; the humour of the Englishman is seldom 
sarcastic. Now both these characteristics are united in Swift, and both 
are essentially Irish; and it is thus that he himself, in bitter sincerity, 
acknowledges the land of his birth : 

To thee I owe that fatal bent of mind, 

Still to unhappy, restless thought inclined ; 

To thee what oft I vainly strove to hide, 

My scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pride. 
It was a womanly sentiment that said, ‘‘I would have borne all Swift’s 
cruelty, to have had his tenderness ;” and, to my thinking, the bargain 
would not have been a bad one. 
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In the preface to the Précieuses Ridicules, Moliére observes that the most 
excellent things are liable to be copied by ‘‘ wretched apes who deserve to 
be tossed in a blanket ;”’ and that these vicious imitations of what is most 
perfect have, in all times, furnished materials for comedy. He adds that 
the really learned and brave have never yet thought of being offended at 
the conventional “doctor” and ‘‘ captain” of the stage, any more than 
judges, princes, and kings have resented witnessing a ridiculous representa- 
tion of a judge, a prince, or a king; and that thus the “ veritable Pré- 
cieuses”” ought in nowise to be piqued by the representation of the 
ridiculous persons who imitate them badly. A modern editor of the great 
French master of comedy—M. Aimé-Martin—appears to be of opinion 
that this preface is a mere adroit attempt on the part of Moliére to disarm 
the anger of the ‘‘ powerful coterie’ against whom his satire was directed ; 
and that, despite all that the author says about ‘ excellent things” which 
are liable to be copied and caricatured, it is nevertheless clear that these 
excellent things are precisely what Moliére is about to cover with ridicule. 
But it may be permitted to us to give Moliére credit for more sincerity 
than irony in his preface. By accepting his words in their plain and 
literal meaning, we shall, at all events, do Moliére no wrong, and the 
‘‘ veritable Précieuses”’ perhaps a little right. 

The epithet ‘‘ Préciense ” was at first, and during a long period, a title 
of honour. It was originally applied to the ladies who frequented the 
reunions of the ‘‘ Hétel Rambouillet.’” These famous assemblies gathered 
together during a long series of years all that was witty, learned, brilliant, 
or distinguished in France ; and their presiding genius was Catherine de 
Vivonne, Marquise de Rambouillet,—long mourned as the “ divine 
Arthénice,”’ ‘“‘la Grande Marquise,’ and celebrated in Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry’s romance of Cyrus, under the name of Cléomire. In order 
properly to appreciate the services which the Marquise de Rambouillet 
rendered to society and to literature, it is necessary to remember what 
was the condition of both when her influence began to make itself felt in 
the world. 

She was born in the year 1588. Thus the whole of her youth and 
middle life were passed under the reigns of Henry IV. and Louis XIII. 
Henry of Navarre neither possessed nor affected refinement. He had the 
vices as well as the virtues of a soldier; and neither the manners nor the 
morals of his court offered an example worthy of imitation. Louis XIII., 
on the other hand, was sickly, timid, and of retired habits. He was as 
unfit as his father to be a leader of society, although for different reasons. 
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Moreover, he was so little inclined to be a patron of literature that, 
according to Tallemant des Réaux, immediately after the death of Cardinal 
Richelieu, the King abolished all pensions to men of letters, saying : ‘‘ We 
have nothing more to do with all that.” Later, he refused to allow Cor- 
neille to dedicate his tragedy of Polyeucte to him for no other reason 
than that he knew Montauron to have made the poet a present of two 
hundred pistoles for Cinna, and that he (the King) was afraid of being 
expected to do at least as much! However, on being assured by M. de 
Schomberg that Corneille did not offer the dedication from an interested 
motive, Louis the Just exclaimed graciously, “ Very well, then; he will do 
me a pleasure.” Polyeucte was finally dedicated to the Queen, as Louis 
died before its publication, in 1648. 

Under these circumstances the ‘‘ Hotel Rambouillet ” offered a focus 
wherein to concentrate all the scattered rays of intellectual light in France, 
which the court was far from affording. Madame de Rambouillet con- 
ceived the project of gathering together in her own house the most select 
and distinguished society of the court and city. Her position in the 
world, her talents, and her virtues, combined to assure the success of her 
design. 

Her father was Jean de Vivonne, Sieur de Saint-Gohard, afterwards 
Marquis de Pisani ; her mother, Julia Savelli, of an ancient Italian family. 
This lady, a Savelli by birth, was the widow of an Orsini when the 
Marquis Pisani married her ; and, through her mother, she was closely con- 
nected with the well-known Florentine family of Strozzi. Thus it will be 
seen that Madame de Rambouillet’s lineage was sufficientl¥ distinguished. 

One of the very few faults which a contemporary biographer can find 
to lay to her charge is an undue notion of the importance of the Savelli 
family, which, in the thirteenth century, gave two Popes to the Church. 
It does not appear that ‘‘ Arthénice”’ had an equal pleasure in referring 
to the blood of the Strozzi bankers, which also ran in her veins. Never- 
theless, it was to this more bourgeois connection that the marriage of her 
parents was owing. The match was brought about by no less a personage 
than Catherine de Medicis. 

The Marquis de Pisani was Ambassador of France at the court of 
Pope Sixtus V. During the period of his embassy, the Countess Fieschi, 
born Strozzi, a lady of honour much beloved by the Queen, died. 
Catherine de Medicis had a particular affection for the house of Strozzi, 
and desired always to have a member of it about her court. She there- 
fore looked for a lady to replace the deceased countess ; and, as Tallemant 
des Réaux quaintly says, ‘‘ none was found more proper to be transported 
across the Alps than the young and childless widow Orsini.” The 
Marquis Pisani was selected by the Queen to be her husband: he married 
her, and at the expiration of his embassy she was ‘‘ transported across 
the Alps” accordingly. Catherine de Vivonne, the sole child of this 
union, was married in the year 1600, when she was but twelve years old, 
to Charles d’Angennes, Marquis de Rambouillet. 
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The bridegroom was not of very mature years at the time of the 
marriage,—little more than three-and-twenty,—but he was nearly twice 
as old as his wife! Madame de Rambouillet was wont to say that she 
was conscious of being a mere child beside her husband (whose age 
possibly appeared venerable in the eyes of a bride of twelve); and the 
sentiment of respect inspired by this early disparity lasted throughout her 
married life. And this may account for an observation made by Tallemant 
des Réaux, that she and her husband lived a little too much en cérémonie 
together ; although the Marquis continued to be to the end of his days a 
most tender and devoted husband, and entertained the highest opinion of 
his wife’s intellect and virtue. 

From the period of her first entrance into the great world Madame 
de Rambouillet disliked going to court. She had no sympathy with 
Henry IV., and felt a particular aversion for his successor—an aversion, 
be it said in passing, which the memoirs of the time amply justify. 
Thus, soon after she was twenty years old, she ceased to attend the 
assemblies at the Louvre. This resolution appeared very amazing in the 
eyes of her compeers, who could not understand such behaviour ‘‘in a 
woman young, beautiful, and of quality!’’ But we have her own testimony 
to the small attraction these assemblies at the Louvre must have had for 
a person of refinement who enjoyed society, in the best sense of the word. 
‘‘T find nothing pleasant,” said she, ‘‘in being pushed and pressed by 
such a crowd.”’ 

From the time of her relinquishing attending the Louvre,—or very 
little later,—d&tes the commencement of those receptions which made the 
‘‘ Hotel Rambouillet” so famous, and which had so powerful and beneficial 
an influence on the society of their time. All those who frequented the 
‘* Hotel Rambouillet”’ became speedily remarked for the elegance and 
nobleness of their manners, and the use of pure and correct language, 
entirely free from vulgarity and provincialism. The fair sex especially 
profited by frequent association with the cultivated mind of Madame de 
Rambouillet, and by the observation of her manners, allowed on all 
hands to have been at once gracious and dignified. 

It was not long before the ladies admitted to the ‘‘ Hotel Rambouillet ”’ 
could be easily distinguished from those who did not enjoy that privilege 
by their air of superior refinement. To mark the esteem in which they 
were held they were styled ‘‘ Précieuses,” “Illustres;” titles which 
those to whom they were applied looked .upon as the most honourable of 
distinctions. There is extant a letter of Scarron, addressed to a great 
lady of whom he is soliciting some favour, in which he protests that he 
‘* kisses the hand of her daughter, Mademoiselle de la Vergne, toute 
lumineuse, toute precieuse,” &e. This Mademoiselle de la Vergne was 
afterwards the Countess de la Fayette, who became celebrated as a writer 
of romances. Itis worth noting that the works of Madame de la Fayette,— 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, Zaide, La Princesse de Cléeves,—are distin- 
guished by sobriety of style and absence of verbosity ; and that the fair 
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author’s mind and literary taste were formed under the immediate and 
personal influence of Madame de Rambouillet. 

The list of the habitués of the ‘‘ Hotel Rambouillet”’ is a long and 
illustrious one. Among them were Malherbe, Corneille, Balzac, Voiture, 
Saint-Evremond, Ménage, Chapelain ; the brilliant Sévigné, the beautiful 
Duchess de Chevreuse, Mademoiselle Paulet, renowned for her exquisite 
voice and skill in music, the virtuous Countess de la Roche-Guyon, of 
whom it is related that, having resisted the gallantries of Henri Quatre, 
the king appreciating her noble character, made her dame d’honneur to 
the Queen-Mother, saying, ‘‘ Since you insist on being a lady of honour, 
you shall be one.’’ The idols of this brilliant circle were the Marquise 
de Rambouillet and her daughter, Julie d’Angennes. The latter was 
the famous beauty whom her husband, the Marquis de la Salle (after- 
wards Due de Montausier), wooed for fourteen years with persevering 
constancy, and for whom he caused to be made the collection of love- 
verses, illustrated by exquisite paintings on vellum, known as the Garland 
of Julia. She was the eldest and favourite child of her mother,—but 
sixteen years old at the time of her birth,—and shared with the ‘“‘ Grande 
Marquise” the admiring homage of all who frequented the ‘ Hotel 
Rambouillet.””. During the whole of their reign—founded on the most 
legitimate of all principles, the universal consent of the governed—these 
two women were the models whom every one quoted, every one praised, 
and every one desired to imitate. For them even the inflexible etiquette 
of the French court broke its rigid bonds; and Segrais remarks, as a 
thing quite extraordinary in his day, that the princesses of the blood 
visited Madame de Rambouillet at her own house, although she was not 
a duchess. 

It has been mentioned that Madame de Rambouillet was called ‘“ the 
divine Arthénice.” The origin of the name was in this wise :—Racan 
relates that one day talking with Malherbe, then a very old man, each 
determired to choose a lady of quality and of merit to be the subject of 
their verses. Malherbe named the Marquise de Rambouillet, and Racan, 
Madame de Termes. It turned out that both had the same Christian 
name, one being Catherine de Vivonne, and the other Catherine Chabot. 
Malherbe conceived the design of writing an eclogue, or conversation of 
two shepherds in praise of their mistresses, in which he himself should 
figure as Meliboeus, and Racan as Arcan. But in considering the plan of 
his eclogue, he feared that the circumstance of both ladies being named 
Catherine, would cause confusion in the poem ; and he passed the whole 
afternoon with Racan in turning and twisting the name in all fashions in 
order to get a good anagram of it. They found Arthénice, Eracinthe, and 
Carinthée. The first was decided to be the most beautiful. But Racan, 
writing a pastoral some time afterwards, used the name thus ingeniously 
discovered: And Madame de Rambouillet used to declare that Malherbe 
was very angry at being defrauded of the credit of the invention. 

Shepherds and shepherdesses,; Melibeus and Arthénice, have long 
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been out of fashion. But the Grande Marquise possessed qualities which 
must in any age secure respect and admiration. And in selecting her for 
the divinity of what Des Réaux calls his amour poétique, Malherbe was 
abundantly justified by the almost unanimous suffrage of her contem- 
poraries. In a time of great licence of manners, and in which the tongue 
of scandal spared few personages, high or low, who were at all known in 
the world, Madame de Rambouillet preserved a perfectly unblemished 
reputation. She was beautiful, and the peculiar dignity and charm of 
her manners has already been alluded to. Her intelligence was highly 
cultivated for her day. She was a perfect mistress of the Italian and 
Spanish languages, and well read in the best poets of those nations. She 
had a natural talent for drawing, and a very special love and taste for 
architecture. She was herself the architect of the ‘“‘ Hotel Rambouillet.” 
Dissatisfied with all the plans that had been presented to her,—and to 
succeed was not easy, for the building space at disposal was limited and 
of irregular shape,—she meditated profoundly for some time, and then 
suddenly seized a pencil and traced a design which was afterwards 
carried out in all its details. It is asserted of her that she was able 
to understand and remember perfectly the plan of any building she had 
once seen. 

She introduced many improvements in the external and internal 
arrangement of great houses in France. Her predilection was for the 
pompous and magnificent, but tempered by exquisite taste and practical 
good sense. A contemporary states that she was the first who thought of 
decorating a chamber in any other colour than red, or tan-colour: and 
thence it arose that her great chamber was so celebrated by the name 
of the Chambre bleue. Sauval, in his Antiquities of Paris, describes it 
as being furnished with blue velvet relieved by gold and silver. ‘‘ The 
large windows, reaching from the floor to the ceiling, made it very cheerful, 
and allowed one to enjoy the air and an uninterrupted view of the pleasant 
garden.” It was in this chambre bleue that Arthénice received visits. It 
may not be known to many of our readers that to Madame de Rambouillet 
is due the introduction of the alcove into France: that large recess in the 
sleeping-chamber—almost a room within a room—in which the bed was 
placed. As she advanced towards middle life she found that the heat of 
a fire caused her great inconvenience, and even made her ill. Despite 
all the precautions that could be taken, such as placing curtains and 
screens between her and the stove, she was unable to endure a fire in her 
immediate neighbourhood. ‘‘ Necessity,” says Des Réaux, ‘made her 
borrow from the Spaniards the invention of the alcove, now-a-days” 
(1657) ‘‘so mutch in vogue in Paris. The company is warmed by a fire 
in the outer room. When it freezes she remains on her bed, with her 
legs and fect in a bearskin bag; and she is accustomed to say pleasantly, 
on account of the great number of coifs she wears in winter, that she 
grows deaf at the feast of Saint Martin (12th of November), and recovers 
her hearing at Easter.” 
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And now, what solid advantages to literature and society can be said 
to have accrued from the reunion of the ‘ spiritual”’ circle that assembled 
in this blue chamber with its gilt and painted alcove? In the first place 
the ‘“ Hétel Rambouillet’”’ was the first private house which openly 
professed to respect and honour men of letters. They were received there 
on the same footing as the “Grands Seigneurs,” who treated them as 
equals. The Grande Marquise, to her immortal honour be it said, under- 
stood how to value genius. And even the lustre of a noble scutcheon 
(though she valued that too, as was natural in a woman of her birth and 
surroundings) did not outshine in her eyes the glory which a Corneille or 
a Bossuet derived from a higher “fountain of honour” than any Louis 
that ever was crowned. Perhaps her most distinguishing mental 
characteristic was possessing in a supreme degree the power of refined and 
discriminating appreciation. A modern French writer, a biographer of 
Madame de Sévigné, observes that the ‘‘ Hotel Rambouillet ”’ had a passion 
for le beaw langage, and that this has been, and always will be, a national 
passion in France. To enrich, ennoble, and refine the French tongue, 
was, above all, the object of the serious study and constant attention of 
those who assembled there. Somaise, in his Dictionnaire des Précieuses, 
has preserved some examples of the changes they made in orthography. 
Here are a few of the words whose orthography has been retained 
according to the corrections of the Précieuses :— 


Teste, téte, Solemnité, solenniié, 
Escrits, écrits, Veu, vit. 
Goust, govt, Advis, avis, 


It will be perceived that the tendency of these changes was to intro- 
duce a more phonetic mode of spelling. But it must be owned that the 
etymology of the words has suffered in almost every case. 

There were numerous other corrections attempted by the Preécieuses 
which have not taken root in the language. But whatever we may think 
of these, it will at least be admitted that the insistence on decency and 
propriety of speech, which distinguished Madame de Rambouillet, was 
entirely beneficial to the tone of the society that surrounded her. And 
on this point again, in order to render full justice to the Grande Marquise, 
it would be necessary to understand how far the habitual phraseology of 
the Grands Seigneurs in her young days was from being either proper or 
decent. Tallemant des Réaux, who was a great friend and sincere admirer 
of Madame de Rambouillet, naively reproaches her with a too great niceness 
in objecting to the use of certain words. As he gives some of the words 
in question, the curious reader who will take the trouble to refer to his 
Historiettes, may easily judge whether or no the lady’s squeamishness 
were excessive. Few modern readers will doubt that it was, at all events, 
real. But the Sieur des Réaux adds with delicious simplicity, ‘‘ This 
delicacy is carrying matters to excess, above all when one is en liberté ;””— 
meaning, in intimate society, without the constraint of a great assembly. 
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The worthy cavalier can evidently see no reason why people should take 
the trouble to be decent except on state occasions ! 

But it would be a mistake to imagine the habitués of the ‘‘ Hotel 
Rambouillet ’’ exclusively occupied in literary discussions, or grammatical 
arguments, which could not fail to have a certain flavour of pedantry. 
On the contrary, there reigned among them at times an almost childish 
gaiety and good-humour. Voiture, whom a contemporary styles ‘a 
master of ingenious pleasantry,’’ was the prime mover in all plans of 
merriment and diversion. This poet was a great favourite at the ‘ Hotel 
Rambouillet.’”” The Marquise treated him, it was said, like a spoiled 
child. He appears to have had a turn for practical joking, which would 
undoubtedly have lost him the good graces of one of Moliére’s Précieuses 
Ridicules. One of his tricks may be cited; not as being either witty or 
ingenious,—it was the mere frolic of a schoolboy,—but as serving to 
illustrate how far the ‘divine Arthénice”’ was from assuming goddess-like 
airs in season andfout of season. Having one day met two bear-leaders 
with their beasts in the Rue Saint-Thomas, Voiture caused them to enter 
as quietly as possible into an apartment where Madame de Rambouillet 
sat reading with her back toa tall screen. The animals are made to 
climb up it. -Madame de Rambouillet hears a noise, turns round, and 
sees two brown bear-muzzles gravely peering over the top of the screen 
just above her head ! 

The Marquise condescended to play a jest on him in-return. Voiture 
had composed a sonnet with which he was highly satisfied, and which he 
gave to Madame de Rambouillet. She had it printed with all precautions 
of secrecy, and ingeniously sewn into a collection of poems published a 
long time previous. Voiture finds the book—purposely left open at that 
place—and sees the sonnet. He reads and re-reads it several times, 
occasionally repeating his own under his breath so as to make sure that 
there is absolutely no difference between the two. Finally he is so 
completely puzzled, that he comes to the conclusion that he must have 
read the sonnet at some former period, and that while he supposed him- 
self to be inventing, he was only remembering. At length, when the 
company has been sufficiently diverted with his bewilderment, the trick 
is explained, and the poet reinstated in his paternal claim to his own 
offspring. 

There exists in a voluminous collection of his correspondence a letter 
of Voiture, which, as it is very brief, may be reproduced here ; especially 
since it bears on the architectural taste of the Marquise de Rambouillet, 
already mentioned. From this taste of hers arose a jesting quarrel she 
had with Voiture, on the score that he recollected nothing of the archi- 
tecture of the fine buildings he saw. Voiture made a journey to Italy in 
the year 1638 ; and before he set out Madame de Rambouillet made him 
promise to give her a description of the beautiful Italian edifices which 
she would so intensely have enjoyed seeing for herself. The following 
letter, written to her by Voiture, became quite celebrated, under the name 
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of the pleasant epistle du Valentin. What the Valentin—or Valentino— 
was, the letter itself explains :— 


‘* MapamE,—For your sake I have examined the Valentin with more 
attention than I ever paid to anything else, and since you desire that I 
should give you the description of it, I will do so with the greatest exacti- 
tude of which Iam capable. The Valentin, Madame, is a house about a 
quarter of a league from Turin, situated in a meadow, and on the banks 
of the Po. On first arriving you perceive,—may I die if I can tell what 
it is you perceive on first arriving. I believe it is a flight of steps: no, 
no, it is a portico: Tam mistaken, it is a flight of steps. By my faith, 
I know not whether it be a flight of steps or a portico! It is but an hour 
ago that I knew the whole thing admirably, and my memory has failed 
me. On my way back I will inform myself better, and I will not fail to 
send you a full report.—I am” &c. 
“ Genoa, October 7, 1638.” 


It is certainly not among people capable of giving and taking such 
jokes with good-humour that we must look for the originals of the Fdcheua, 
the Précieuses Ridicules, or the Femmes Savantes. There exists, indeed, 
a testimony to this effect in the poetical epistle of Saint Evremond to 
Ninon de I’Enclos, written in his old age. He is recalling the ‘good old 
times’’ of the regency of Anne of Austria, when abundance reigned, and 
court and city breathed nothing but mirth and love. ‘‘ Then,” he adds, 
‘‘ women were learned without playing the pedant ; Moliére would vainly 
have searched the court for his affected Ridicules. And his comedy of the 
Féacheux could never have been written, from absolute lack of models to 
furnish the ideas for it.” 

If the reader has in mind the admirable comedies above alluded to, he 
will remember that one marked absurdity of the Précieuses and the Femmes 
Savantes is a mania for making their servants as affected and pedantic as 
themselves. Philaminte, in the latter play, discharges Martine for making 
false concords, and for “insulting her ears by a low common expression 
decisively condemned by Vaugelas,”—an authority on grammar from 
whom there was no appeal; and in the former‘piece, Madelon severely 
reproves her country waiting-maid for her ignorance in not understanding 
that ‘‘ a counsellor of the graces,’ means a mirror; and moreover desires 
her not to ‘soil the glass by the communication of her image.” This is 
admirable pleasantry, and was doubtless scarcely an exaggerated picture 
of the absurdities of superfine affectation practised by the ‘wretched 
apes” who copied, and spoilt in the copying, ‘excellent things.” But 
how far it was from reproducing the tone of the ‘‘ Hétel Rambouillet”’ 
in the days when its mistress was still a power in society, it requires but 
a cursory examination of contemporary memoirs to discern. 

The Marquis de Rambouillet had, it would seem, an unusual number 
of eccentrics among his domestics. One man in particular, a certain 
Maitre Claude, who had risen through various grades of service to be 
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the ‘‘ Argentier”’ of the house (argentier at that date signified the person 
employed to arrange the accounts ; as we should say, steward), was a man 
of singular simplicity. The Marquise used to amuse herself with his 
oddities, and delighted to make him give her an account of any men, 
thing, or strange place he had seen. One day when he had been to see 
the treasury of St. Denis, his mistress required him to describe it to her. 
‘*‘ Among other things,” said he, ‘‘I saw our neighbour’s arm.” After 
vainly endeavouring to guess what he meant by this, the Marquise 
demanded an explanation. ‘‘ Hé, Madame!”’ said he, ‘‘the arm of the 
saint who lives at the bottom of our street: the arm of St, Thomas.” 
The ‘* Hotel Rambouillet”’ was situated in the Rue Saint Thomas du Louvre. 

Once in speaking of some one he said, ‘‘ That man is a goldsmith by 
nation,”’ meaning by professien. Imagine the horror of ‘‘ Madelon”’ or 
‘‘Philaminte”’ at such an error! On another occasion when the whole 
family was at Rambouillet, the Marquis’s country-seat, the household 
being assembled in the chapel, the “pain bénit” (bread blessed by the 
priest) was carried round and presented successively to every person 
present. But Maitre Claude conceived that a due order of precedence 
had not been observed in its distribution, and that it was not brought 
to him soon enough. Accordingly when it came to his turn, instead of 
respectfully receiving the “‘ pain bénit,’”’ he exclaimed, to the great scandal 
of all present, ‘“ Carry it to the devil! I'll none of it.” Madame de 
Rambouillet, although she could not help being diverted, would not 
permit such an insolence to pass unnoticed. She sent for Claude, and 
gravely remonstrated with him on having thus scandalized everybody. 
She told him that the occasion had been one for the display of Christian 
humility rather than arrogance. ‘ You said,” she added, ‘‘ ‘ Carry it to the 
devil!’ Do you not know that all that is blessed and holy is repugnant 
to the demon ? and that in so speaking you uttered a great impiety ?”’ 
And in short she gave him a long lecture. After listening with profound 
attention, he said, ‘‘It is true that I did wrong. But, Madame, where 
in the world is one to assert one’s rank, if we may not assert it in 
church? ’’ This same Maitre Claude ended his days in the service of the 
Rambouillets. When he grew too old for active duties, he was made 
concierge. Once, while he filled this latter post, Madame de Rambouillet 
sent him word that he was to see all prepared for the arrival of company 
at the hétel. He made up his mind to see half the court; and when 
there arrived merely members of the family, the Duke and Duchess de 
Montausier (son-in-law and daughter of the Marquise), and Mademoiselle 
de Rambouillet, Maitre Claude exclaimed, ‘‘ What! is it only you? And I 
had taken so much trouble! Another time I shall not believe so easily !”’ 

Before quitting the subject we must not omit to say that no one was 
more beloved by her domestics, and even by the domestics of her friends 
and relations, than Madame de Rambouillet. A notable example of this 
is narrated by Tallemant des Réaux. A gentleman named Patru was 
supping at the “ Hotel de Nemours” with a certain Abbé de Saint Spire. 
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The Abbé was a frequenter of the ‘‘ Hétel Rambouillet.” The conversa- 
tion turned mostly on the Marquise. A butler named Audry, who was 
present, hearing that Monsieur Patru was also a friend of Madame de 
tambouillet, threw himself at his feet, saying, ‘‘Oh, sir, I adore you! 
I was twelve years in the household of M. de Montausier, and since you 
are a friend of the ‘Grande Marquise,’ I will allow no one to serve 
you with wine this evening but myself.” 

The latter years of Catherine de Rambouillet were peaceful and 
cheerful. She was able to read throughout the entire day up to the end 
of her life, and it was her favourite occupation. She preserved a pleasing 
appearance to the last, and retained in a great degree the delicacy of her 
singularly fair complexion. When the Précieuses Ridicules was performed 
for the first time in 1659, the ‘‘ Grande Marquise,” then an old woman 
of seventy-one, was present with nearly all her family, and doubtless 
enjoyed Moliére’s wit with the best. The satire directed against vulgar 
pretensions, and false assumptions of learning and fine breeding, had 
nothing in it which could wound her. The ‘‘ Grande Marquise ”’—let us 
admit in her what blemishes we may—was thoroughly and essentially 
a lady. 

Her daughter, Madame de Montausier, the beautiful Julie d’Angennes, 
had a little girl who was the great delight of her grandmother’s declining 
years. Of the precocity and esprit of this child many stories are told. 
When she was about four years old a fox was brought into her father’s 
country-house by some one. No sooner does little Marie perceive it than 
she claps her hands to her necklace. ‘‘ Why do you do that, Marie ?” 
she is asked. ‘‘ Oh, I am afraid the fox might steal my necklace. Foxes 
are so cunning in Asop’s Fables!” Once she confided to her grand- 
mother that she intended to write a comedy. ‘ But, grandmamma,”’ 
added she, ‘ we must get Corneille just to cast his eyes over it before it 
is played.” Is there not a delicious flavour of the ‘‘ Hotel Rambouillet”’ 
about that ? 

No less characteristic of a different phase of the life that environed the 
child is the following :—On her fifth birthday she drew her little chair up 
to the bedside of Madame de Rambouillet, and said gravely,—‘* Come 
now, grandmamma, now that I am five years old, let us talk a little about 
State affairs!” Can we not see the whole scene? The pretty fragile 
child, seated “ in her little chair,” with all the gravity of an elfin queen ; 
—the blue chamber with its gold and velvet, its airy windows, and great 
baskets full of fresh flowers, which, says Mademoiselle de Scudéry, gave 
the apartment an air of perpetual spring ;—the great bed covered with 
bearskin wrappings; and the fair, sweet, aged face of Arthénice smiling 
down upon her little grandchild ! 

The Grande Marquise survived her husband some years. Little Marie 
was greatly touched on witnessing her grandmother’s affliction at the 
death of the Marquis. ‘Don’t be sorry, grandmamma,” she said. 
‘‘God has willed it so. Won't you wish what God wishes?” She 
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spontaneously spoke of having some masses said for the repose of her 
grandfather. ‘Ah,’ said her governess, “if your grandpapa, who loved 
you so much, could but know it!” ‘Does he not know it?” returns 
the six-year-old child. ‘‘ He, who is in the presence of God!” 

We cannot better terminate this paper than by a quotation from the 
funeral oration spoken at the burial of Madame de Montausier, by the 
famous Fléchier, bishop of Nimes. This ecclesiastic rivalled Bossuet as 
an orator, and his oration on the death of the great Turenne is looked 
upon as a masterpiece of eloquence. Fléchier had in his youth been 
present at some of the reunions of the ‘ Hétel Rambouillet.” He is 
speaking many years after the great day of their glory had departed. 
Madame de Rambouillet is dead, her daughter is dead; and the words of 
the preacher serve to prove how dear the memory of the ‘ Grande 
Marquise’ remained to the generation that succeeded her. ‘ Remember 
those apartments which are still regarded with so much veneration ; where 
the mind was purified, where virtue was revered under the name of the 
incomparable Arthénice; the rendezvous of so many persons of quality 
and of merit who composed a select court, numerous without confusion, 
modest without constraint, learned without pride, polished without 
affectation.” ; 

Such is the testimony of one of the most famous and respected 
ecclesiastics of his day to the merits of a society which some persons 
have committed the anachronism of mistaking for the object of Moliére’s 
inimitable satire. 
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Morett’s Campanula,* 
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Ir you could see Dorchester House, age-worn, sun-burnt, and wind-beaten, 
with many wooden shutters flapping in the sun, with strange sweet 
southern tufts of weed springing along its cornices, and from one and 
another marble. window-ledge,- house-leeks with soft pink heads, delicate 
feathery grasses ; here and there a trailing nasturtium hanging like a fringe 
and swinging against the wall, and in the courtyard an orange-tree and a 
cactus or two, and a mountain-ash with its burning flame of scarlet berries 
—you would see the palace of the family of Pavis, one of the oldest in 
South Tyrol. It stands in a little sun-baked town, half-way between Italy 
and Germany, among the Venetian Alps, and its many shutters open out 
upon a green and deserted-looking piazza, wherea donkey feeds, and women 
spread their linen strips to bleach. . . . There is an hotel upon the piazza, 
and a coppersmith’s shop, from whence comes a monotonous sound from the 
blows of the great hammer; and then on the opposite side of the green 
stands a church, vast, and empty, and tawdry, as many of these North of 
Italy churches are, of which the silent dusty gloom and emptiness suggest 
a curious contrast to the fervour of North Tyrol. Here the vast wide open 
doors shew fading deceptions of pasteboard and tinsel ornament, and admit 
a dazzle of dust-flickered light into the gloom. Worshippers are scarce 
now, but in the time of the father of the present Count de Pavis they were 
more numerous. The Countess and her daughters, were often to be seen 
in their places. In these churches brazen plates are affixed to the 
benches with names engraved thereupon: those of Claudia, Irminia, 
Valeria de Pavis are still to be deciphered upon the worn brass-plate 
that marks the seat of the Pavis family, though Claudia, the mother, is 
long since dead, and Irminia and Valeria have married and left their old 
home in the mountain city. Another name, that of Saverio de Pavis, is 
also inscribed upon the family plate. He is the owner of the palazzo, 
but it is said that he does not keep up his mother’s pious practices. 

One day I wandered into the church: the only worshippers were two 
girls kneeling near a small open side-door. ‘The light fell upon their 
youthful heads, upon an altar ornamented with cotton laces and pasteboard 
vases : outside the door was a bright white wall, a creeping pumpkin with 
great starry golden flower and pantomime-like fruit, and the lizards darting 
from stone to stone. The girls came away presently, passing out by this 
white wallto the piazza again, where they had tied up their donkey at the 
copperman’s shop. 





*. Moretti’s campanula is a flower that grows among the Alps on precipitous rocks, 
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The coppersmith, with whom I had had some dealing, was a kind old 
fellow. He seemed to love his great saucepans, over which he might 
now see the two pretty girls’ faces, and the donkey’s head, and the Palazzo 
Pavis, and the mountain beyond; and he nodded a friendly greeting 
as we all passed together. 

How delicately lovely the mountains looked, in fair ridges round 
about the little town: strange peaks of dolomite, crushed, shivered, 
splintered sharp, with a network of lines and modellings, of light and 
passing shadows: now a cleft, now a peak standing out sharp, now a 
shadowy black veil hanging from some topmost point ; and then see it melt 
away, and the shining crystallized peaks flash quivering and clear. . . . It 
was a wonderful fairy country through which we had been wandering for 
ten days past— among alps and rocky passes—wild fairies they surely 
are who inhabit them: mossy trunks hang over precipices; thousands 
of flowers shine, sweet autumn cyclamen, starry parnassus; above and 
below, the waters dash, filtering through rocky cups, and foaming 
crystal among the fringing leaves and mosses. Green alps, too, flow from 
rock to rock along the mountain-side, where the grey cows are feeding ; 
tranquil little villages perch along the wandering track, whence dark eyes 
watch you as you pass on your way to the smiling valley below. Strangers 
are strangers still, and not yet tourists on the road. The host greets you 
with friendly gladness; the fresh straw beds are covered with the winter- 
spun linen. The fare is scant sometimes, but quaint and good. For the 
chamois-hunters are out upon their raids, the valleys are spread with waving 
fields of Indian corn ; there are trout in the lakes and streams. Along the 
road the pumpkins are swelling in the sun, and the flax grows with its fringed 
plumes, or hangs drying in yellow bundles from the eaves of the cottages. 

All this smiling land lies along the frontier between Austria and Italy. 
We had crossed the line a dozen times on our way to the little sun-baked 
town, which seemed to us dreary, and tattered, and saddening, after the 
prosperous villages. We were going on again that day to the neighbour- 
hood of the Marmolata, the noblest mountain of the Rhetian range, and 
thence home by Bétzen, where railways and civilization begin. 

I, for one, do not wish to cry out against them. The jolts and diffi- 
culties in the world of civilized life are mental, instead of physical. The 
problems are human. There are byways and bold ascents, precipices to 
skirt, deep and distracting as any of these. Opinions grow instéad of crops 
of Indian corn ; sympathies and aspirations dazzle us and thrill us, in the 
loneliness of our souls, as do still mountain ranges or wide-spreading hori- 
zons. The music of civilized life is not in the song of birds, or the flow 
of streams, or the tinkling of flocks. Alas! it is a music sadder and more 
boisterous and more incomplete ; but it may be there is a deeper tone in it 
than in the calm self-satisfaction of pastoral completeness. Because the 
cries are loud, the instruments unequal to the tunes they should play, 
shall people decry it? Is Nature divine ? Perhaps in the darkest London 
slum, where dirt and sorrow aud filth are massed together, there may be 
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a deeper divinity than in the widest, sweetest valley where sheep are 
browsing, evening lights shining on the hills, hamlets sprinkled in still 
nooks, crops ripening in their season, and wayside crosses casting their 
shade across the precipitous road. 


II. 


Under the dark entrance-porch of the hotel our luggage was piled, 
and H. and my nephew Tom were looking out for me. The carriage had 
not come, and all my Italian, such as it was, was wanted to urge the 
stout old padrona with the garnet necklace to wake up from a sort of 
trance, and send for it. ‘‘ When we pleased; when we pleased. Ah, we 
were going on to C——. The Count had ordered the carriage. It should 
come back for us. There was no hurry—no hurry.” But here a tall, 
pale-faced young man, with spectacles, with a straw-hat, and a green case 
for plants slung across his shoulders, came striding hastily into the hotel. 
He nearly tripped up over the strap of my nephew's knapsack : he flushed 
up impatiently, and kicked it away. ‘I have come to say I shall not 
want the carriage,” he cried, in a harsh, quick voice. ‘‘Supper? No. I 
shall not sup here to-night.” 

‘‘Then Beppo can conduct these gentry by the equipage,” cried the 
old padrona, brightening up for a single moment to a gleam of intelligence. 
‘* Your servant, Signor Conte.” 

The young Count, still impatient, shrugged his shoulders ; then, recol- 
lecting himself, raised his straw-hat to us, as if to make up for the shrug, 
and began striding off as quick as he could go, flying along with an odd, 
swinging walk. 

“He is an original,” said the hostess, speaking in her sleep. ‘* He 
only thinks of herbs—always herbs—he studies them from one season’s 
end to another. Ah, his father was not of that sort.” 

In a few minutes more a little old trembling conveyance, with swinging 
handles, bits of string and broken straps, and a youthful but incompetent 
driver, shivered and ambled up to the door. Our way led through a 
melancholy defile, where the white road wound in long zigzags, over- 
hanging the depths below; while the peaks seemed to crowd higher 
and closer with a wild melancholy monotony, to which the moan of 
the torrent flowing in its white stony bed, and straggling between arid 
flats, seemed to respond. In the distance, far, far a-head of us, down 
in a dip of the valley, we could see a donkey and some one following, 
and at a turn of the road we met a little calf, driven along the pass 
by a peasant-woman. It looked at us and at the horse with lively and 
suspicious interest ; but the calf and the poor old horse were respectively 
urged on by their drivers, who nodded as they passed. The calf-woman 
was worn-faced, brown, and kind-eyed. She wore a bead necklace, and 
took off her hat. I don’t know why it all seemed so dreary to me, like 
@ presentiment of impending ill. It was but a fancy, for no harm came 
beyond a variety of bumps, and jerks, and lurches over into the abyss by 
which we were travelling, so numerous and alarming, that H. exclaimed 
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in horror, and Tom indignant jumped down at last and led the horse 
down the steeper places ; while the vivacious young driver amused himself 
by winding and unwinding the drag at the wrong minute, with immense 
energy and many exclamations. 

Our advance was not very quick, but by degrees we gained upon the 
donkey, and as we got nearer, we saw that there was a young soldier 
walking with the two girls, whom I recognized as those I had seen in the 
church. One girl was sitting on the creature’s back, the other walking 
a-head, with a free, striding peasant step. Both had their great fair 
plaits pinned round with many long pins like little arrows. The rider 
wore nothing on her head. The pedestrian wore a conical hat on the 
top of her plaits; she had white sleeves, a black bodice and a shirt, 
and a coral necklace, and her dress was a little above that of the 
peasants. As she walked she looked up and around in a free yet 
dreaming way. Her companion on the donkey had discarded the white 
country sleeves altogether. She was small and delicate-looking, with 
beautiful red hair and brown eyes; her dress was only black alpaca: she, 
too, wore a coral necklace. The young soldier spoke to her now and 
then, but she scarcely answered him: they were evidently brother and 
sister, from .their likeness and peculiar red locks. The donkey tripped 
along lively and careful; every now and then the young people called it 
by name: ‘‘Hu, Bruno! Ehu, Bruno!” Bruno seemed to be an inde- 
pendent little fellow, with a very decided will of his own. At one place, 
in the descent, we all came together to a stream that flows across the 
road into the torrent below. Bruno and the soldier seemed to have 
some difference as to the place where it should be forded. The rider 
jumped off in a fright; the soldier tugged; Bruno pulled, and set his 
forepaws. Some one cried out from above ; the soldier looked round ; 
Bruno seized the moment, jerked the reins out of his leader’s hand, and 
was over before his master could come near him. ‘‘ Look, Mary,” said 
my sister-in-law, “‘ there is that young man from the Hotel.”” He was 
coming scrambling down the side of the pass, leaping with wonderful 
agility from one splintered rock to another. Every movement looked 
wild and clumsy and unpremeditated, and yet his progress was secure 
and unfailing. It seemed a horrible-looking place and impossible to get 
over ; but there he was in a minute, safe.on the road, and hurrying after 
the little party, with his swinging green canteen behind him. 

‘¢ Well,” said Tom, my. nephew, ‘‘I couldn’t have done that better 
myself.’’ . (Tom was a sailor for some years, but he came into a fortune 
and is a country gentleman now, and only exerts himself once in a 
hundred years or so, when my sister-in-law drags him abroad.) 

The athlete joined the little party and after walking with them a 
short way, then suddenly left them, flying off at a sharp ridge of rock 
and disappearing by degrees. We had got to take an interest in them all 
by this time... .Bruno completely won our hearts by.a last sudden dash he 
made.at.a haystack that was. coming walking along on. two blue worsted 
legs and brown kneebreeches: he overpowered his conductor and gota 
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good bite of sweet dry hay before any one could prevent him. The hay 
was going to a little stony lodge on the way-side, from whence a raven 
and flamingo maiden stepped out to see us pass. Then we began to 
ascend, and left our fellow-travellers and Bruno behind us, conversing with 
the apparition ; and the dismal gorge came to an end at last in fields of 
Indian corn, in a tattered village with falling balconies and blackened gables, 
and fences, and children with wistful faces swarming out to see us pass. 

We all breathed more freely as the road climbed up again by the 
mountain-side into a wider fresher world, while a lovely green valley 
opened, and high cliffs came rising from still green alps, and evening 
clouds like bubbles trembling along their ridges; and then, still passing 
on, we presently reach a terrible valley where a hundred years ago the 
crest of a mountain thundered from its height, crushing houses and 
people and flocks in its fall—crashing up the river, and creating a calm 
blue lake. Great masses lie scattered as they fell, for who can raise 
prostrate mountains? But they are wreathed and pine-crowned, and their 
fierce edges are softened by the sweet-spreading green veil which hangs 
over all this Alpine country: a veil which only seems rent here and there 
by the sharp rocky points that burst through it. 


IIT. 





We were only going a short day’s journey to C , at the other end 
of the blue lake, and it was still light when we reached the village. There 
was a cheerful sound of music as we came down into the street, and an 
echo of one of the Alpine chants that the young men catch up and troll 
out with great skill, spirit, and good tune, and presently we met a row of 
five young fellows walking arm-in-arm towards the town, with plumes and 
flowers in their Tyrolese hats, short sleeves, and long flowered waistcoats, 
loudly chanting their evening song. It was a feast day, our driver told us, 
a feast day as far as the bridge (where, by the way, he sent us over, in, 
fortunately, a place where the earth was heaped up to support the planks, 
so that the horse was able to pull us safe back again); and so all the white 
shirts had turned out in honour of St. Bartholomew, the little children 
had their best clean faces on, the mothers sat in their doorways resting 
from their heavy. burdens, the fathers smoked silver-topped pipes, the 
young men walked about arm-in-arm, as I have said, and a grand game 
of pallone was going on in the village street. Our arrival distracted some 
triflers, but not so the real players of the game. The marker stood under 
an old arch with his two strange little wooden implements. The balls flew 
high over the house-tops, rolling down and dropping from the wide-eaved 
roofs, sometimes flying in at a window and violently thrown out again— 
the young men leapt»after them, and the people shouted im excitement. 

These Tyrolese houses are stables to enter by, with horses and carriages 
and cows stowed away ; but as you mount the stairs each floor improves. 
The first floor is the kitchen and the public room, where ‘you catch a 
glimpse of peaked hats, of gaiters, of bottles of wine and shirt-sleeves. 
The hostess comes out of her kitchen to greet you, and takes you up to 
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the second floor, which is quieter, fresher, with flowers in the balcony at 
the end of the passage, where you dine. At Signora Sarti’s “ Black 
Eagle,” the flowers were brighter, the bedrooms lighter and more 
comfortable than any we had yet seen. The rooms were clean, great 
pots of carnation stood promiscuously on the stove, and in the corner 
and in the window of the sitting-room we saw wooden benches against 
the wall, wooden floors, some odds and ends of poles, a map, and then 
in the bedrooms huge beds, so high that you had to leap from ledge to 
ledge to reach them. A back-door from our bedrooms opened upon 
the outer wooden balcony running along the back of the house. The 
balcony looked out upon what they call the piazzetina—a little grimy back- 
yard sort of place, with six dozen arched doors and windows at all possible 
angles, looking over and under one another. Here, too, were more 
carnation-pots and dried wisps of flax under the roof hanging out to dry. 

Before and behind us were casements with wide open wooden shutters 
through which we could see into the lives of the people. Strange little 
framed pictures of unknown existences. How much can four feet by 
three of one’s daily habits disclose? Not much, perhaps, in a world 
where everything is changing and flitting; but here, where day by day the 
sun shines upon the same peaceful sights and customs, it may be enough 
to give a hint of them. There was the old tailor sitting on his bed on the 
second floor—there was a daily dinner laid at a certain window at twelve 
o’clock—there were the three washerwomen living on the first floor. 
They looked out of window, stretching their long brown necks with the 
bead necklaces, and their wisps of hair were pinned up like the plaits we 
had admired on the road, with aureoles of silver pins. (As their brown 
necks were constantly stretching through the window, the aureolds beamed 
down not unfrequently upon the passers-by in the street below). Now 
comes music again. An air out of the Trovatore, an air out of the Dame 
Blanche. The musicians are two soldiers in the Austrian uniform: they 
are singing as they sit at a little table, and we see their glasses filling 
among the red and yellow cloves that are falling from the window-sill. 

Clatter—clatter! ‘‘ Here is the donkey,” says Tom, looking out of 
window, and we heard a sound of little hoofs, exclamations, embraces, 
cheerful girls’ voices, and presently the padrona comes in with flushed happy 
cheeks to ask us what we would have for our meal. 

“IT should have come sooner, but my son is just arrived,” she said. 
“‘ My daughter Fortunata, and Joanna my servant, went into Agordo to 
meet him.” 

“Is he a soldier ?” said H., smiling. ‘‘ Was there a donkey?” 

** Yes, yes,” said the beaming signora. ‘‘ The gentry must have passed 
them. It is two years since I had seen him ; now he comes home because 
I——on business.” And here her face fell. ‘‘ A mother’s heart is in many 
places,” says the padrona, with a sort of habitual little chronic sigh. 

Tom, who was very hungry, and not so much interested as we were in 
these family details, now asked somewhat inconsequently if there was any 
fish to be had for dinner. 
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‘Fish ? No. The fisherman had to be told the day before, and then 
he went out at sunrise and caught it; but’’ (hesitating) ‘‘a friend had 
sent some wild partridges, and if we liked she would roast a couple. 
Would we choose white wine or black ?”’ 

With the white wine came our dinner : 

Ist. A rice soup with little sausages floating in it. 

2nd. Slices of a sort of fried plum-pudding. 

8rd. Biftek. This is a mince with a sweet garlicky batter, and polenta 
to eat with it. 

4th. The partridges, with prunes. 

5th. A sort of white cream-cheese eaten with cinnamon. 

Tom complained that it was all puddings, but, he eat them with good 
appetite ; and then we all went and drank our coffee in the window, 
watching the lights gleam away on the mountain-tops above the roofs. 
I could see some one down below also supping off wild partridges at a 
sort of little terrace where his table was set. From the number before 
him, and the way he cut them up, I guessed that he was the sportsman 
who had brought them down. It seemed to me I knew the green box that 
was lying on the table, and I also recognized in the sportsman our 
wandering Count. 

EY: 

We had, strange to say, an acquaintance living at C——, an old lady 
whom we had met a year before drinking the waters at a watering-place 
in the Alps, where H. had been sent by a German doctor. She was only 
a humble sort of companion, she told us, to another old lady, who 
owned the country-house in which they spent their summer months. She 
seemed to be loved and trusted by her employer; and able to do as she 
liked, and she had begged us to come and see her if we passed her 
way. She assured us that their garden was well worth a visit. We 
had taken a real liking to the gentle, intelligent, somewhat melancholy 
woman, with her simple Italian ways and ready sympathies. Signora 
Elisabetta della Santa was tall, with many bones and wrinkles, and a few 
black and grey hairs. She spoke slowly in a deep guttural voice; she 
was dressed like an old wall-flower, in dingy yellows and greens for the 
most part. This evening, strolling out along the street, it occurred to 
me to look her up, and when I came back to the hotel I thought I 
would ask for news of my old acquaintance. I went upstairs in the 
twilight, to the landing beneath ours, leading to the terrace, where Fortunata 
and Joanna were both standing talking to the Count. He seemed to be 
emptying his vasculum of all sorts of plants, ferns, roots, and flowers 
and grasses, and I did not like to disturb them. Tonina, the padrona’s 
eldest daughter, was very busy in the general room, coming and going from 
one table to another, with her leathern bag of office strapped to her waist. 
I looked into the kitchen to see if the mother was there. Yes, the 
padrona was standing in the last sunlit window with her son. I 
noticed that Mario, as they called him, was looking odd and flushed, and 
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that his honest face was as red as his hair, but I put it all down to he 
evening glow, and asked my question without any thought of trouble. 

‘‘ What does the Signora ask ?”’ said the padrona, hastily. ‘‘ Signora 
della Santa and the Marchesa are here; they live close by. Mario will 
—no, Fortunata will—you turn to the right by the bridge; you wd 
but here suddenly her voice failed, and the poor thing burst out crying. 
‘‘ It’s nothing, nothing,” she went on volubly. ‘Don’t ask; don’t ask; 
and oh! do not tell the girls that I am troubled; they at least shall 
never know what a cruel ’’ Mario, who was hissing and spluttering 
between his teeth, stopped her with a kind impatience.—‘“ He is here,”’ 
said the poor thing, recovering herself, and wiping her eyes. ‘‘ He will 
take care of us, and all will be well now.’’ And she laid her hand on 
her son’s arm and looked at me, and then at his carrot-face, with wistful 
tender eyes. 

I went away sorry to have come in, and left them in their window. 
There was a roar of laughter from the tap-room as I passed. The Count 
seemed to have done with his botanizing, and to be beginning a course 
of astronomy from his little terrace. Upstairs I found Tom with a 
pipe, and H., who was much interested when I told her of the padrona’s 
unknown trouble. ‘I am afraid money matters must be wrong,” said 
H. But there was no sign of any want of prosperity in the little 
household. Fresh piles of linen were carried in from the bleaching-field, 
cows came dragging stores of hay for the stable, bare-legged assistants 
brought fruit and corn and wine, like people in the Bible. The signora 
was walking about with a carpenter early next morning devising altera- 
tions, and I found Fortunata displaying a perfect store of ribbons and laces 
she had bought for Tonina in Agordo the day before. Tonina, the eldest 
daughter, wore a gold brooch and earrings, and two horns of black hair ; 
she was engaged to be married, and was shortly to depart, earrings and 
all, for the town where her intended was employed. Tonina was a big 
handsome young woman, with a perfect passion for dress. I never heard 
her speak with interest on any other subject. She would waylay us, feel 
our gowns, settle our bonnet-strings ; she was for ever straggling into our 
rooms and trying on our clothes. 

I did not care for Antonina at all, but little Fortunata with her sweet, 
quick, gentle ways, was irresistible. She was spoiled by them all, and she 
seemed to me like a little brownie at work, sparing her mother, helping 
Joanna, and stirring about us with a kind energy. She could sing all sorts 
of songs, mountain catches, and opera tunes too. She had brown startled 
eyes and red hair, plaits upon plaits that Joanna used to put up with the 
silver pins in a sort of true-lover’s knot every morning. She used to be 
up quite late, till midnight and even later, and again at six in the morning 
this young person was about—often at four if any early traveller was start- 
ing. ‘‘Tonina would never get up,” Joanna said, shrugging her shoulders. 

But the person who most interested me in the household was the padrona, 
with her dark sweet anxious face and her tender care for her children. 
The woman was a born lady whatever her station in life might be. 
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liked to see her receiving her guests, with a gracious courtesy that was 
shyly returned by funny red-faced, blear-eyed men with kneebreeches and 
conical hats, coming to drink vino nero; and slouching young conscripts, 
half-shy, half-proud, with their flowers and numbers stuck into their caps. 
If there was any disturbance the padrona would walk boldly in and quell it 
with instant measures. The gentle decision with which, on one occasion, 
Beppo was summoned to assist one of these young fellows out of the house 
amused me. It was a handsome fair-haired boy, dressed in green, with a 
great bunch of pink roses, and neat white knitted hose. With a sudden 
yell, he tore off his gay hat and flung it on the ground, trolling out some- 
thing between a hymn and a drinking-song in a hoarse tipsy voice. The 
padrona laid her hand on his shoulder. Her grave look seemed to steady 
him. ‘Angelo Soya,” she said, ‘enough of this; go home, my boy.” 
And Angelo actually got up and disappeared without a word. 

Italians, if they trust you, will speak of themselves and their feelings 
with an openness that is touehing to people of a more reserved habit. 
Very soon the signora spoke to me of impending anxiety, of Fortunata, 
and her eyes would fill with tears of love and care. Something was amiss 
in the? little household ; yood and affectionate as they all were, and 
tenderly devoted as was the mother, she had not been able, even in that 
lonely mountain-enclosed village, to keep her young ones safe and away 
from harm and evil speaking. Joanna’s indignant fealty, Mario’s manly 
protection, what is of avail against spying eyes and spiteful tongues, aud 
three long brown necks stretched out? I-could’ have wrung them with 
pleasure when I knew the harm they had done. The rest of the house- 
hold consisted of a wild undermaid called Jacoma, of Beppo the odd man, 
and numberless essistants, with bare legs and short petticoats, appearing 
and disappearing, carrying tubs, gourds, great baskets of Indian corn, 
inflated pigskiis, and what not. Labour is cheap in these parts, and 
garments are dear. This was hard upon Tonia.’ In houses where 
everything is made at home;—soap, bread, wine, linen, cheese, &c., there 
is, of course, an infinity to see to. They hada farm from whence pro- 
visions came; they had granaries, fruit-stores. -I could see sacks heaped 
and heaped in the store-rooms on the ground-floor, and often there, too, 
was Joanna at work among them with an assistant barelegs. 


Ns 


Joanna seemed to have a temper of her own. I was passing the open 
door of one of these ground store-rooms next morning on my way to join 
H. on the hillside, when I heard Joanna rating her unlucky assistant at 
the pitch of her voice. Barelegs answered, tossing her head. Joanna, 
with a sort of shrill contemptuous whistling noise, orders barelegs off ; 
and finally the poor creature slinks away with a basket full of polenta 
meal on her head, leaving Joanna triumphant. 

*‘ What was it ?’’ said Mario, who had been standing in the door with 
his usual long weedy cigar in his mouth. ‘Joanna, don’t scold poor 
Jacoma.” 
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‘* Ah! you pity La Jacoma,” said Joanna, sharply. ‘‘ Now Mario 
has come back he is to set everything right. Go and console her, and 
ask her if she did not deserve my indignation.” 

‘* What the devil is it all about ?’’ says Mario. 

‘* Tt is the work of devils she repeated. Something that she ought 
never to have listened to,’’ cried Joanna, still in a fury. ‘‘I will not 
have her trouble the mistress. Do you hear?” 

Mario’s face changed ; he seemed to understand her as he too marched 
off. Joanna, who was in a downright passion, went on violently tying 
and shaking the big sacks; but more than once she stopped to stamp off 
her fury, and, as it were, to shake her conical hat in anger at some one 
outside in the street. 

Joanna was a character—a loyal rebel belonging to the dynasty of 
Sarti. Fortunata seemed to be the object of her blind devotion, the 
others the victims of it. She was a handsome girl; her teeth were like 
milk, her fair hair was pinned up like her mistress’s, but she wore three 
or four little short sprays or frizzes over her forehead and cheeks, and 
I hardly ever saw her without her hat. There was a melancholy look in 
her blue eyes, which contrasted oddly with her broad smiles and childish 
gapes. She was curious and clumsy. She asked me endless questions 
about myself, my family. She would give a certain solemn shake of the 
head when she was puzzled, as if there were profundities unexplored 
into which she did not choose to inquire: such as the countries beyond 
Germany, the railways, the strangers who were beginning to come over the 
mountains to the valleys, where they came from, and their watches, what 
was to be done to procure them butcher’s meat. Joanna looked stupid,— 
she was really full of cleverness. She could have thought and reasoned if 
she had chosen, and she had real flashes of genius at times, when any- 
thing came to stir her from her usual clumsy apathy. But as she was also 
extremely pig-headed and superstitious, her flashes of genius used to die 
out very often without making much impression upon herself or any one else. 

‘‘ Ah!’ said she, calming down at last, preparing to shoulder her sack, 
and wiping some tears out of her eyes, ‘it’s a cruel world, that poisons 
the sweetest and dearest, that respects neither innocence nor youth.” 

There was a pathetic emotion in her voice that surprised and 
touched me. 

‘¢ What is it?” I asked. 

‘‘Eh! who can tell?” said the girl. ‘‘ There are three devils, three 
washerwomen, opposite, who say wicked things of us, and La Jacoma 
repeats them to me. But I think she will not dare to do so again,” 
cried Joanna, “ or to disquiet the padrona any more with her tales.”’ 

‘* But can’t it be stopped ?” said I. 

‘*‘ What can one say? what can one do?” cried Joanna. “I am 
only a servant. Mario he is the master, he is. And he comes to put all 
right,—Hé! I know that he will make it all wrong. But who is to keep 
clear of error? Not masters, any more than servants. Mine will not 
listen to reason, and they will sacrifice a dove to their pride.” 
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Italian women are eloquent when they are excited. This girl whisked 
up the sacks, her blue eyes sparkled, then dimmed, and there, like enchant- 
ment, was a gaping, wide-mouthed stupid Joanna again standing before me 
with her load. I remember the look of the queer cellar-like place, with its 
bars, and the round iron scrolled windows, and green vine-stems outside. 

Madama Sarti’s voice was heard calling overhead, ‘“‘ Beppo! Beppo!” 

‘*She wants him to stir the polenta,’ said Joanna. ‘It is no good to 
dwell upon evil. We know how to make good polenta in our house. 
Will you come and taste?” 

VI. 

Joanna walked carefully upstairs into the kitchen, where a great wood 
flame was leaping on the high stone hearth, and a comfortable incanta- 
tion in a huge cauldron already begun—water and Indian corn meal, which 
the padrona shook in, while Beppo, in his shirt-sleeves, stood by with a 
wonderful serious face. Then he began working the mass round and 
round with a stick ; then he got excited, and worked harder and harder as 
the difficulty increased ; then he finally leapt on the fireplace, and stood 
above them all, pounding and pushing and poking away with all his might. 
At last, after some five minutes, when the steam had carried away the water, 
and the mass is hardened enough, the fire begins to fail : just then Beppo 
seems exhausted, Joanna brings a great wooden platter, and on to this 
board Beppo cleverly rolls out a polenta,—an avalanche,—a huge smoking, 
steaming mass. Then Tonina rushes forward and cuts the mass into two 
halves with a string, one for the servants—one for the master’s table—and 
Beppo wipes his brow as he leaps down triumphantly from the stone hearth. 

The widow still stood in the fireplace, making up the fire. Joanna 
was bearing off one of the great smoking hemispheres on its platter; and 
Jacoma, the maid, was yawning in a chair, and resting from her morn- 
ing’s labour. It was a common enough scene of family life. A woman 
was peeping in through the doorway, with a great pile of flax upon her 
head ; for colour, take a blue gleam of sky, black beams and rafters, 
shining coppers, and white walis, against oue of which stood the tall black 
crucifix; and just beside it Fortunata in her coral necklace and auburn 
locks. At this moment, as if he had been conjured up somewhere out of 
the great boiling copper, the Count’s tall figure suddenly appeared. There 
was a sudden hush and silence as he looked in. 

‘‘T shall want a room to-night,” he said, abruptly, ‘‘and supper at 
eight. Here is some game; more than I shall want.’’ Little Fortunata, 
with her face all alight, seemed to awake first, and she sprang forward and 
took it from him, ‘‘ Thank you,” said he, smiling, and then he was gone. 
He was running upstairs, four steps at a time. Madame Sarti had turned 
pale, and looked at herson. Antonina drew herself up very primly. Joanna 
flushed, and gave one quick glance at Fortunata. I began to guess the 
state of the case when, as I walked out into the street to join my sister-in- 
law, I saw the three heads nodding and straining from the opposite window. 

In these friendly villages the people come crowding round the strangers, 
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and staring with wondering brown eyes, like the little calves do on the 
mountains. H.,—whom I had left alone safe installed in the shade of a 
hay chdlet, with a penknife, a pencil, a church spire, a range of low 
mountains, india-rubber, and all the materials for a sketch,—I now found 
surrounded by a large family, on its way to the fields after the midday 
meal: there was a bald, good-humoured woman, with false plaits ; a row of 
little boys and girls, pretty, as all the children are in these parts. Poor H. 
was finishing her sketch to the usual catechism. ‘‘ Married? ‘Where is 
the husband? How many boys and how many girls? Does our country 
please you?” (Pause fora compliment.) ‘‘ Are you Germans or Italians? 
English? Under what rule is England ?—across the sea ?”’—a whistle. 
Then a hurried dialogue among one another. ‘‘ They are not Christians.” 
“No.” ‘Yes: look at their rings.” Then a kind smile, and a genuine 
friendly ‘“‘Happy journey” at parting. The bald woman was unusually 
cheerful and talkative. She too was married, and these were five of her 
children. ‘‘ Were we staying at the inn? So the soldier had returned ? 
It was as well, perhaps. Eh? It is always well to have aman in a family ; 
women are apt to be silly and indiscreet. Of course Madama Sarti and 
her daughters were far above her, but she loved them (our friend did) ; still 
there were enemies in the valley. Hé, they say terrible things. They 
say Fortunata looks too high, and are jealous in short; but she is ‘a 
pretty creature, and has no malice in her ways,” says our informant, 
preparing to resume her trudge. ‘‘ Deh! come along, little ones,” and off 
she goes, with her brood scrambiing after her up the steep rocky pass. 

‘So that is the key to the poor mother’s anxieties,” said I. ‘ That 
dear pretty little creature—can any one be so cruel as to talk spitefully of 
her? It is too sad, H.” 

‘¢The padrona should be careful of appearances,’ 
‘¢ for the girl’s own sake.” 

Then, as we had already agreed, we walked on a little way to call 
upon our friend. It was a curious lovely old garden, at the back of the 
low white house in the village street, with the great closed gates, the 
balconies, the little buttresses, and clothes hanging to dry upon the terrace, 
where the two old ladies had lived for I don’t know how many tranquil 
years. ‘The grass was green, but long and straggling, and the paths were 
rough, so that, to our English eyes, there was a certain sadness about the 
place. But there was a real wealth of wonders ; and precious plants and 
trees and shrubs for those like H. who know something of such things. 
There, under a little wooden umbrella, was darting up, green, and with 
delicate lace-work branches, a slender Norfolk pine-tree ; there an aloe in 
flower ; here one or another learned fragrant shrub, and great oleander-trees 
with the flames bursting through the green, and pumpkins, common enough, 
but always splendid, along the wall, and strange, deep-coloured scentless 
flowers in close serried rows along the beds, and trees with unknown frag- 
rant blossoms tossing. It was under one of these that Signora della Santa 
met us with a glad friendly welcome. ‘‘ Will you come in, or stay here ?” 
she asked. ‘‘ The Countess desires her best compliments. She is not yet 
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up, or she would have the pleasure of receiving you.’’ Then, after our 
usual little talk of journey and recollections, &c., H. began to praise the 
garden, and exclaim in admiration at the treasures she had seen there. 

‘‘ To tell the truth, we deserve small credit,” said Signora della Santa, 
much gratified. Saverio de Pavis, who is a botanist, a nephew of my 
Countess, has the garden planted, and conspires with the gardener to 
carry out his experiments. He lives at Agordo, but often comes over 
to see his aunt and his trees here. He is away just now.” (H. and I 
looked at each other.) ‘I am glad he is keeping away,” the signora said : 
“‘ for, to tell the truth, there has been some gossip in the town, and people 
said he was paying great attention to your hostess’s little daughter. I 
happen to know that no such thought has ever crossed his mind; he 
thinks of his plants only, and doesn’t live in the world around him.”’ 

Our friend was clever and reasonable, and I thought it better to 
confess that I had seen her hero that very morning. 

‘‘T am sorry to hear it,’’ said she. ‘It was but the last time I saw 
him that he was complaining of the inn, the bad attendance, and indifferent 
cooking there. I regret that people should make remarks, The Sartis are 
too good and respectable to allow themselves to be attacked by evil tongues.” 

I could quite imagine her to be right. We had a little more talk, 
and from what she told us it seemed indeed as if the Count lived in a 
world different from that which we inhabited. A world in which there 
were changes, but they took thousands and thousands of years to effect ; 
in which there were kingdoms, and dynasties, and conquests perhaps, 
but silent conquests undisputed. If one flower perished, another suc- 
ceeded in its turn. Jaws could not be broken in this tranquil realm, 
its state secrets might be disclosed without fear of ill. For this mystic 
silent existence he had given up the cares and turmoils of quick daily 
life. At one time this philosopher had been ambitious and keen enough 
for the cause he loved; had been heart and soul on the Italian side, 
although a captain in the Austrian army. This was in his youth, and 
he had been remarked and called to account. He had been taxed by 
the Austrians until his fortune was completely ruined, and now Saverio 
was a poor man. He had worked, waited, and hoped, but when the 
Italian rule was established, the recognition he had expected never 
came. And then it was that, indignant and disappointed, he turned his 
back upon Europe, upon kings, and court intrigue, and favour. He felt 
that he was by nature too hasty, too nervous a man to keep pace with 
the rest of the rout. And so he shut himself up in his old palace, and 
watched the growth of the dandelions, and speculated upon the formation 
of the rocks about his home (his theory was that they were coral rocks), 
and he wandered from peak to peak and from pass to pass, and came 
home and wrote philosophical treatises. ‘‘ His sisters are in despair, 
and think he has gone mad, to shut himself up with his books 
and avoid all human society,” said the old companion, “but he is not 
mad. He is moderately happy in his own way.” 
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Vil. 

We did not think, when we left her waving farewells at the great gate, 
how soon matters were to come toa crisis. We were to go on the next day ; 
and talking over our plans and schemes, we had almost forgotten the 
existence of the Sartis. I walked up by the back way. As I cpened my 
door I found, as usual, some one in my room (the whole family used to invade 
it unscrupulously),—a pile of linen on the floor, two great copper pots 
full of water, Joanna standing by a huge open press, with her back 
turned. As I entered in there came from the sitting-room beyond a 
great burst of voices. The girl turned round quick, and then I saw 
that her face was all working, flushed and agitated. 

“It is my fault, all my fault!’ she said, wringing her hands in an 
agony of despair. ‘Ah, signora, go in. You may stop Mario. He is 
trying to make a quarrel with the Count.”’ 

Mario had most certainly succeeded in his endeavour. I opened the 
door. There they all stood round the table, where the well-known green 
vasculum was lying—Mario flaming, Tonina smoothing her apron, For- 
tunata crying bitterly. 

‘¢ Why de you stay here to be insulted? Why don’t you go?”’ cried 
Mario to his sisters. ‘ What can you want with the Count’s dried herbs ? 
What does his Excellency mean by speaking to you in such an impatient 
and insolent fashion, and suspecting you honest girls of stealing them?” 
Then, turning round upon the Count again, who was looking very haughty 
and puzzled,—‘‘ I tell you that my sisters are not the common drudges 
that you seem to imagine. My sisters are not to be spoken to as if they 
were servants. They were well born, and respected by all.” 

‘** Who ever doubted it ? ’’ said the Count, containing himself with diffi- 
culty, seizing his hat and his stick, and hastily crushing and doubling up 
a map, which he twisted round and round, and stuffed into the vasculum. 
‘*T asked for a missing specimen and was vexed that it should have been 
destroyed. Who talks of stealing?” 

‘** They are well born,” persisted Mario, who was in a tremendous 
passion, and evidently anxious to impress the fact of a quarrel; “and I, 
too, although your Excellency may not choose to acknowledge it, am not 
of those who will endure the insults of the rich.” 

‘‘T have never given your existence one moment's consideration,” said 
his Excellency, now fairly in a passion too. Then seeing my door open, 
he hurried past me into the bedroom, where he stopped short with all 
his paraphernalia, while Joanna sprang forward. 

‘*I—I only am to blame,” she cried, and would have caught his arm. 

‘* Silence,” roared Mario from the next room, while the Count shook 
her off. 

I thought it as well Saverio should not encounter the fierce champion 
Mario any more, and I silently pointed to the second door upon the 
balcony, which was open, and through which, with a haughty salutation, the 
Count strode away. I saw him marching down the village street, and dis- 
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appearing in the distance—a grey-linen, grey-hatted figure. The peasants 


saluted him respectfully as he went along, but he, flying by at his usual pace, | 


paid no attention to any of their greetings: on he went past the wine-shop 
—past the black arched entrance to the old brown house. He was gone. 

But the scene was not over yet. A cry from Tonina called us hastily 
into the next room. Poor little Fortunata had fallen back fainting into 
her sister's arms. Dead, pale, dishevelled, with the silver pins falling 
loose from her red hair, Tonina had dragged her to the carnation window. 
Mario, looking at once sulky, sorry, and pacified, was pouring himself out 
a glass of black wine. Joanna had run for one of the great copper pails 
of ‘water, and with angry, blue glances at the corporal, for all his uniform 
and moustaches, began dashing the water with both hands into Fortunata’s 
face. ‘‘Go and fetch mamma, Mario,” said Tonina, severely ; and then 
mamma came back, followed by the irrepressible Mario. He had evidently 
given his own version of the story. Poor mamma! troubled, puzzled, 
she alternated from the tenderest expressions of pity and sympathy to no 
less affectionate, but less sympathetic, maternal snubbings. ‘‘ For shame, 
Fortunata! Here is the lady. They will all see you down the street. 
Would Tonina do such a thing as faint for a caprice? Mario is right. 
Let the Count go his way. He is an original; nobody can predict from 
one day to another what he may do or say. His Excellency’s state is 
too high for us. Thou art not born to be a countess, my little Fortunata 
—my dearest.” (Very sharp:) ‘‘ Mario, go, for the love of heaven! It 
will vex her to see thee when she recovers herself.” 

Mario, doggedly, and calming down, with both hands up in the air and 
his fingers together,—‘‘I am her true friend for all that you women are 
ignorant, short-sighted, talkative, ambitious. You care not for the cen- 
sure of the neighbours—for the insults that nobleman heaps upon the 
family of Sarti. But I—I tell you that I have saved you from the most 
imminent peril, and that you are ingrate all of you.” 

So saying, Mario marched off, opening wide his ten fingers, clanking 
downstairs, and the padrona, who was evidently struck by his eloquence, 
again snubbed little Fortunata, who had quietly come round with her head 
on her sister’s shoulder, and who was staring through the window and 
between the straggling branches of the carnations, a sad far-away look, 
inexpressibly sorrowful and affecting. 

‘‘Eh! it is a bad day's work,” said Joanna, shrugging her shoulders. 
‘‘ Mario has made an uproar and sacrificed his sister’s happiness. She 
might have been a countess but for his stupidity.”’ 

‘“‘T never thought he would have said so much,” sighed Tonina. 

‘Be quiet,” said Signora Sarti. ‘‘ Joanna, go to thy linen. Mario is 
justified. The Count has retired, and it would never do to allew the 
neighbours to talk with disrespect of Fortunata, and to leok upon us with 
evil eyes. Mario says that the Count is sporting with the affections of 
an innocent. He is an original, and no one, not Mario nor any other, 
shall understand him.” 

Fortunata was led off by Tonina, who was very kind and, as I thought, 
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compunctious. Joanna began storing away the linen in the great closet 
in my room, but her tears dribbled on the pillow-cases with the frills, 
‘and the folded linen. ‘To think it was all for that bit of grass, 
that little nasty flower,’ poor sobbing Joanna burst out at last. ‘To 
think that I—I, who would give my life for Fortunata, should have 
been the one to bring all this upon her. It was a little lilac flower 
of nothing at all. I have never seen any like it,’ said the girl. This 
plant, it seemed, the Count had brought out of his tin case and examined 
during supper the night before, and then Fortunata had come in and 
talked to him and asked him to tell her the names of the stars (for the 
Count could tell everything by name—stars, flowers, animals, languages, 
medicines,-printed books, it was all the same to him), and while they 
were out on the balcony, Joanna had cleared away the supper and found 
the flower lying on the lid of the green case. For a little joke, 
after the Count had gone to bed, she had given it to Fortunata, saying 
it was a flower of good luck his Excellency had sent her. Fortunata 
teased Joanna half the night to know if this were true. It was a foolish 
joke, and when Joanna saw how deeply her young mistress took it to 
heart, she had confessed that it was but a joke. And then Fortunata, 
half laughing half weeping, said all the same she should keep it, and next 
morning she showed Joanna a tiny crystal locket, into which she had put 
the lilac bell. It would not hold the leaves, so she had cut them away. 
And then came the Count, hunting everywhere and in a state of excite- 
ment about his lost flower, and Joanna, laughing, asked him if it was 
a magical charm, and said it was safe, and when he exclaimed eagerly, 
at last showed him the crystal locket shyly, not knowing if he would be 
angry. And then the Count.said they had undone him, that he had 
picked it.at the risk of his life, that there was no other like it. And while 
he was scolding, and Fortunata erying, Mario came in. 

‘‘He meant to quarrel,” said Joanna, “at the first opportunity, and 
now they have quarrelled, and our poor Fortunata is the victim !”’ 

‘¢ But, Joanna,’ I said, ‘‘ the Count never has been serious in his 
intentions.” 

‘‘ That is it. They will not believe it; but Fortunata felt, and I, too, 
felt, that at. one time he meant to marry her, and she would have been 
his countess. He is hasty in temper, but true in heart. Now all is over. 
That flower has done it: I, too, am to blame. Who is not? Eh!” 

A shake of the head—clink, clank—a great sob—exit Joanna, swinging 
her brazen pails. 


VIII. 


The result of this painful little seene could not yet be known, as far 
as the Count was concerned. It seemed not unlikely that he would come 
no more. ‘‘Perbacco! That is exactly what I wish,” said Mario, ‘If 
it were an honest fellow who loved our Nata, and wished to make her his 
wife, that would be another matter; but the Count only amuses himself, 
and the neighbours laugh in their sleeves.” 
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“It is to be hoped he will come no more,” said Tonina, placidly. 
‘‘ Fortunata will forget him. She is young and has been silly. She must 
marry in her own station, to her credit, like me, and then she can continue 
the business of the inn.”’ 

H. said she felt inclined to box Tonina’s ears, she spoke so com- 
placently. 

‘“‘ Wait, wait, only wait,” cried Joanna, with a sapient shrug. ‘Do 
you think our misfortunes are completed? No; Nata will die before 
long, and that will break my heart and the padrona’s. She will die, 
I tell you, if the Count abandons her.” (Then a shake of the hat, then 
a mysterious mutter.) ‘I think he might return when that blockhead 
of a Mario is gone. .. .” 

Mario, whose leave was almost up, seemed to have some notion of the 
sort. He decreed in his decided way that Nata was to depart immediately, 
the farther the better. There was their cousin Hofer who would receive 
her at R in German Tyrol, and he would pass that way and see her on 
his return to Innspriick, where his regiment was quartered. Mario was in 
the Austrian service. That young man was a born autocrat. He would 
allow no excuse, grant no delay. I think, perhaps, under the circumstances 
he was right, for he heard more of the universal gossip of the place than 
the poor women had dreamt of. So Mario declared that Nata wanted no 
new clothes for her journey. Escort! Joanna could take her; or, if she 
cared for company, there were the English ladies going that very way. 

‘But, Mario, it is such a long way,” said poor Signora Sarti, who 
was not herself without a lingering hope that all might yet come right. 

‘* All the better,” cries Mario, magniloquent. ‘I myself will tell 
those who dare speak of us that she is gone. Then let them say what 
they choose. They will see that our family is uncompromising in its self- 
respect, and will allow no interference where its honour is concerned. I 
had rather you put a poniard into my heart than allowed my sister’s name 
to be lightly spoken of.” 

‘‘ My poor little Nata,” sighed the poor mother, taking the girl’s hand 
and stroking it. ‘‘ My poor, poor child!” 

‘< If it were I,” cries Joanna, cocking her hat fiercely, ‘‘ do you think 
I would go? . No, not for empires. Hi! you might offer me gold and 
diamonds in vain; if I loved truly, it is not I who would conceal my 
passion. Struggle not against thy nature, my Nata, or thou wilt die.. I 
know thy delicacy and tenderness of heart. How can Mario, who has no 
more sentiment than an ox, understand ?” 

‘‘ Will you be silent, you girl of nothing at all?” in a shriek of 
indignation from Tonina. ‘ 

‘<I have a heart impassioned, but noble and self-sacrificing,” exclaims 
Mario, very angry, and looking as red as a turkey-cock. Here Joanna 
shrugged her shoulders expressively. ‘‘ Why am I accused? JI am 
acting for mamma, and upholding her wishes. Is it not so?” cries 
the young man. And he turned round upon the poor padrona, who 
only began to cry, so worried and troubled was she. 
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Little Nata was kissing her mother’s withered cheeks again and 
again. ‘Don’t believe La Joanna. I am not going to die, my mamma,” 
she said. ‘I suffer a little, but only a little. Mario is right. It is 
fitter that I should go, for how can I venture to believe the Count 
when he tells me he prefers me to all others? Yes, I will go, if it 
will stop people from blaming us.’’ And then she ran out of the kitchen, 
and went and sat on her little low chair in the corner by the window, at 
the far end of the passage, with her face hidden in her hands. There she 
sat, poor little soul. Over her head the great brown carnations were 
hanging; outside all the busy voices were echoing; the squares of light 
were travelling along the wooden floor. She never moved till she heard 
her mother’s step upon the stairs ; then she pulled out her work from her 
pocket, and began to sing a little song as she stuck the stitches. 

When dinner was over, H. and I, and Tom and his pipe, generally 
went out together for a sociable little quartet upon the bridge. That 
evening, seeing Nata in the doorway, I called her to come with us. 
I thought it as well she should be seen with us; we two followed, and H. 
walked slowly a-head, leaning upon her son’s arm. We left the pallone- 
players beginning their game; we went along the narrow street. In every 
doorway the little white children were clustering on the step nibbling their 
suppers,—lumps of polenta, little bowls of milk; while the parents eat 
within, or stood leaning over the little balconies where the flax was 
hanging to dry. We caught glimpses of copper and wood and fire 
interiors ; in the air was a tinkling of coming flocks, a murmuring chorus 
of voices, and then the thud of some late carding-pin, still falling upon 
the flax. Old women past other work were sitting spinning at the doors 
and nodding their white locks at us as we passed. The attention we 
generally excited was rather diverted on this occasion by the passage of 
two pedlars with huge green umbrellas slipped down into the little rings 
along the side of the packs. I saw a group as we passed standing round 
some drawers opened out to display the glittering tinsel treasures that 
dazzle the peasant-girls in wonder: and then, beyond the village, we 
came to the little bridge across the stream, and we sat down upon a log 
that happened to be felled and lying on the bank. 

So Tom smoked his pipe in the glow of the evening; the stream 
washing by reflected yellow and crimson, and the emerald lights from 
the broad leaves of Indian corn, among which the country people were 
strolling. Presently another echo reached us, an Alpine chaunt, at once 
cheerful and melancholy ; then came a hurried procession of little goats, 
followed by the deliberate steps of the grey cows coming down from the 
mountains ; then more women plodding home with their loads of flax, and 
little children running bare-legged, and dragging implements of labour 
bigger than themselves, or carrying small heaps in little baskets fitted to 
their backs. Then came the cheerful company of gallant country youths, 
walking six of a row, shirt-sleeves gleaming, arm-in-arm, hats well cocked, 
like Joanna’s; they struck up again with all their lungs as they entered 
the village. After a little while we saw another group of people advancing 
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with a hum of voices that sounded both softer and shriller than the 
peasants’ queer falsettos. ‘‘ It is all the gentry of the town,” Nata said ; 
‘*a great party went out this morning to camp in the woods.” 

The gentry seemed to have been enjoying their picnic thoroughly ; they 
advanced in a long line, two and two, young men and pretty young 
women with dark heads all uncovered, except one, who, I think, wore a 
black veil flung over her white dress and glossy black locks. They, too, 
were walking arm-in-arm, laughing, and whispering, and talking gaily, 
and coming in a sort of step. 

‘‘ That first lady is to be married on Monday,” said Nata. ‘‘ That is 
her ‘ sposo’ she is walking with: he is engaged in the mines at Agordo.”’ 
They swept by quite close, their garments touching ours as they passed. 
One young girl nodded gravely to Fortunata, the others were too happy 
or too absorbed to notice her. There was something almost bacchanalian 
in the little procession: the white dresses, the garlands and flowers they 
were bringing back, the subdued happy excitement as they swept on 
through the calm of the evening. As the last of the file went by, I saw 
Fortunata flush and start: it was the Count with a lady on his arm 
walking on with the rest. I thought he saw us, for he stopped, imper- 
ceptibly almost, never looking, but he passed on without a sign, and 
disappeared with the rest down the village street. 

A minute after, Nata quietly said she must go home and see to the 
supper; would I please not disturb myself to come with her? And she 
got up and walked very quickly, in a sort of zigzag way at first, but after- 
wards straightly as usual. 

Later in the evening we also got upto go. Tom’s pipe was smoked out. 
It was getting chilly, and H. was wrapping her Indian shawl more and more 
closely round her shoulders. On our way we met the padrona, standing 
with the little group that was still gazing at the pedlar’s wondrous wares. 

‘Why, Signora, have you been buying some of those little saints ?” 
said Tom. : 

‘‘These are silver pins for Nata,” said the padrona, joining us, 
showing us her little parcel. ‘‘I ran after the pedlar,” she explained, 
coming along. ‘‘ My little Nata came home so pale, so sad, that I thought 
I would try and give her one moment’s pleasure. Mario is right. I have 
been foolish and ambitious ; but Fortunata is so good, so dear, that is 
my excuse,” said the poor, proud mother. ‘I thought my child was 
deserving of any fate, or never would I have encouraged the Count; but 
oh! they must not dare to say things against her fair fame. It is as if 
one of these sharp pins was piercing my breast when I think of it all. 
But when she is gone, people will see that we are proud and will not suffer 
a breath against our honour.” Then she began to tell me that ‘‘ Cousin 
Hofer ’’ was a lady like herself, a widow in German Tyrol, keeping, as 
she did, an inn partly for pleasure—for the advantage of society. The 
Hofer’s house was only habitable in the summer. If we really intended 
crossing the Seisser Alp on our way to Bolsano, we should pass very near 
it, ‘‘and,” said Signora Sarti, “‘ I know not how to thank the gentry for 
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their offer to look after the girls. I shall keep Mario three days longer, 
and it will be better,” she said, ‘‘ for us all; and Joanna will be a com- 
panion to Nata, who has not much sympathy for her ‘cousin.’ ”’ 

Fortunata met us pale but smiling when we came in. She had laid 
out the supper, she had brought a lamp to light us. All that evening she 
was coming and going, nervously busy, and more than once I heard her 
laugh. It was a sad musical laugh, very near to tears, but not bitter. 
There was nothing bitter in her nature. My nephew, Tom, who had 
had a sentiment early crushed in the bud, he told us, was much interested 
when we spoke to him. He willingly agreed, at his mother’s request, to 
the extra infliction of two more women to escort. ‘* Four was no worse 
than two,”’ Tom remarked ; ‘‘ and it was not for long.” 


IX. 

That evening I went to bed to toss and turn, and hear voices and see 
lights and faces suddenly flashed upon the darkness. Long after mid- 
night I heard the padrona silently creeping upstairs. I lay starting at 
the striking of shrill clocks, at the melancholy cry of the watchman. ‘ The 
hour is one,’*he said ; ‘‘ The hour is two; ”’ and his voice echoed all along 
the silent village. At last I got up, and, putting on a dressing-gown, I 
opened the door upon the wooden gallery, and I saw that I was not alone to 
watch and wake ; another figure was standing leaning against the banister. 
I guessed who it was when I saw the dark shade of a conical hat. 

‘Who is it ?”’ whispered Joanna ; “ah, the Signora frightened me !”’ 
Then, for a minute, we stood together looking at the burning sky above 
the black roofs of the houses. ‘‘ Look at the stars how they shine! Is 
it not a beautiful silence ?”’ said Joanna. ‘‘ The Count can tell the name 
of every one, big and little. He is learned, too learned,’’ said Joanna, 
bitterly, with ashrug. ‘‘ He has bewitched her. Ah, Signora! Fortunata 
is asleep at last! She restrains her complaints not to vex her mother; 
but when we are alone it is as if she would be broken by her sorrow. She 
has told me how he passed her without a look. I suffered so in her 
sorrow I could not rest, and I thought the stars would do me good.” 

Joanna had something of her great namesake’s nature—a simple enthu- 
siasm and courage, and deep-hearted devotion. To her, the kingdom to be 
conquered was Fortunata’s happiness; her dear Fortunata who lay crying 
herself to sleep upon her straw mattress with all her gleaming hair twisted 
over the pillow, and her white beautiful face hidden. The padrona’s white 
linen was not whiter than Fortunata’s skin. A lady! ‘she was sweet 
enough to be a lady all the rest of her life if it so pleased her, and sit 
with her hands before her for ever and ever. Tonina, so Joanna thought, 
was no better than herself, except in being the padrona’s daughter 
and wearing an alpaca dress; but Nata! It was to Nata that all 
Joanna’s gratitude and love for the shelter and home-love the widow had 
given her was bestowed. So she whispered on in the darkness. It 
was then, as she looked up over the housetops at the clear burning night, 
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that the thought came to her of replacing the flower, and she vowed a vow 
to the bright stars that if she could do anything, anything in the whole 
world to make Nata happy she would do it. Nata’s mother was asleep 
after her long day’s work ; fora time, poor soul, her anxieties were calmed. 
Nata’s sister was dreaming warm and placid in her bed by the window. 

What would I not have given afterwards to have been quietly asleep 
in my bed, instead of waking, and making cruel mischief by my thought- 
less words! Is it an excuse that, at that minute, dreams seemed so vivid, 
commonplace and realities so far away? ‘‘ Signora,’”’ Joanna said to me 
in mysterious whispers, ‘‘shall I tell you what I think? I think the 
Count makes magic with his flowers, and that the purple bell-flower poor 
Nata destroyed was a magic herb, and has worked all this ill. He spoke 
strangely. He said that alone was wanting to complete his work, and 
he could find no other in its place. He was angry, so angry! Signora, 
do the English believe in magic ?” 

‘“No one believes in charms, Joanna,” I said; “only pocts, not 
practical people. My nephew burns a magic leaf, and a smoke rises 
and rises, and those who practise the incantation say that it cures ill- 
humour. And I, too, have a precious little herb in a tin box in my 
portmanteau. It looks brown and dry; but, if I pour water on it, a 
delicious fragrance comes, and if I am tired and sad it cheers me. 
Some people might call these wonderful things tea-leaves and tobacco. . . .” 

‘‘Eh!” says Joanna, ‘‘ who can tell! If the Signora only knew of 
precious herbs that would bring honourable love as well as peace of mind, 
that would be well for all.” 

I thought she was laughing, that she understood me. It was so dark 
I could not see her face ; but I make no excuses, for I was punished after, 
and blamed myself when it was too late. ‘ 

‘«* There was a great enchanter once in England, Joanna. His name 
was Gulielmo. He could summon fairies at his will, and once he sent 
his messengers flying, and bade them bring a purple flower, of which the 
juice divided lovers strangely, and made much mischief; and then, when 
all seemed hopeless,” I said, getting sleepy by degrees, ‘‘ the fairies flew 
at his command, and upon the wild thymy bank another flower was 
growing, and all was well again, and the lovers united. But that was 
hundreds of years ago, and the great enchanter is dead. Good-night, 
Joanna. . It is time for you to go to sleep, instead of looking at the stars.” 
And soI went back to peaceful dreams, all unconscious of the ill I had done. 


X. 


The village turned out to see our start on the morning of our departure 
for C The Austrian soldiers lent a hand, knots were tied with 
immense exertion, chairs and steps placed in convenient positions. for 
the ascent of gigantic mules. Windows were noisily opened, advice was 
given, pieces of string were freely distributed ; an hour must have passed 


in tying and untying every part of the apparatus of four bags and a 
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knapsack and three sheepskin saddles : the very tails of the mules seemed 
to me fastened on with string. At last we clattered off cheerfully 
through the village street with our heads over our shoulders respond- 
ing to the signora’s farewell wavings and blessings. I can see the slim 
anxious figure before me now standing by the fountain and watching us 
go. Mario cried out that he should follow on Monday, and flourished his 
eap. ‘The three hateful washerwomen burst out into shrill laughter. Then 
we passed Signora della Santa’s door; then the house of our talkative friend 
with all the children. Five or six of them rushed out frantic into the street. 
Tom trudged ahead with his great axe, then came Bruno, who had bustled 
to the front with his panniers full of hand-bags ; then H. and I on our 
sheepskins highly perched ; and Nata came last, with Joanna walking by 
the side of her mule. She was very pale and silent, and Joanna spoke 
not a word at starting. More than once I saw her looking back at the 
familiar sight. The ridges of the mountains, with the well-known dents 
and clefts, the piled roofs of the village, the steeple. There was Signora 
della Santa’s gate, looking now quite small, like a doll’s- house ; there was 
the chimney of the “‘ Black Eagle,’’ and the smoke from the kitchen where 
the pot was boiling. I could imagine how those lines and shadows must 
look to Joanna like the lines and marks on a familiar face. Nata never 
turned her head, but rode on drooping and thoughtful all through the 
golden hours of that great day. How can one write it down? A flowing 
melody of mountain, and valley, and rushing water, and green things 
drifting and creeping everywhere ; flowers white, and gold, and violet, as 
it were, striking sweet notes. High and solemn ridges dominating green 
valleys, and limpid streams rippling with a sweet impetuous dash. Now 
we follow Bruno along a narrow gorge of dazzling shadow and solemn 
lights. They come flowing from the towering heights overhead. We ride 
through a dell of moss and of lawn folded against the rocks, and round the 
tall stems of the cedar-trees. They stand keeping watch like sentinels at 
the gate of the pass. Then higher still the open world shines round us, 
snow-peaks heave, the blue heaven comes down, the mules climb step by 
step, the sun begins to burn: we pass crosses casting a slender line of 
shade across the rocks that pave our way; we scale smooth fragrant alps, 
where the goats and cows come from over the horizon tinkling down to 
meet us, and to gaze at us with wild brown eyes. The people at work up 
in the faint green heights seem to look down at us too. Time passes: the 
lights grow more clear, the colours more light. We cross a wide green alp, 
where a few satyrs, and shepherds in goatskins, and brown-faced children 
are keeping the flocks; and then at last we stop in a scooped, green, silent 
valley, where the procession comes to a halt, and Bruno quietly begins to 
browse, and the mules, seeing Bruno stop, stop too, and Peter and Luigi, 
the mule-men, light their pipes afresh. We are at the summit of the pass. 

Peter was a great big fellow, a German Tyrolese, with this constant pipe 
in his mouth (it was painted with a cottage and a rural view). He seemed 
much taken by Joanna, and tried to make conversation all along the road. 
He now came to offer assistance ; but she treated his advances in a very 
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lofty fashion, and turning her back, began unpacking for herself the 
basket of provisions we had brought—tipe figs, hard eggs, and rolls, and a 
little wine. The guides went to a wooden chalet close by, and came 
back with a pail of milk. They were followed by some children, and a girl 
of about fifteen, and a calf that instantly trotted up to Bruno and moo’d. 
High up the father and mother were at work reaping the grass, and one 
little girl was toiling up the long burning slope with their mid-day meal. 
I was going to begin my lunch when H. called me. 

‘Come here for one minute,” she said. She was standing on a little 
eminence. I hardly know now what we saw at that hour as we stood there 
together. Our hearts and eyes were opened suddenly, for the sky was so 
purple-blue, the rocks at hand tinted, dented, modelled with tender inscru- 
table transitions, beautiful, tremulous, with blue and brown; the world 
beyond was snow and light and rocky ridge. The ice-bound Marmolata rose 
before us: we saw peak beyond peak, an infinity not too infinite. At our 
feet the soft brushwood all flowered and tangled with tendrils and leaves. 
There were great star-thistles of silver, blue-bells, leaves tongue-shaped, 
streaked with red veins, argentine, and bronze, and silver. 

When we came back I was surprised to find Joanna talking very con- 
fidentially to the tall guide, Peter of the Shirt-sleeves. Her haughty reserve 
seemed to have melted, and she was asking him questions, one after 
another, about the country, the ways, the guiles, the travellers, and the 
rocks. Had he ever been up the Marmolata? What was it like up 
there ? And the Schlern—that was where we were going: was it green ? 
were there any flowers ? was it very difficult to ascend ? 

‘Tt was not easy for women,” the guide said. ‘* The Count de Pavis 
had been up last year, and this year again; but he had alert legs, they 
said.” 

‘‘T should like to go,”’ said Joanna, thoughtfully. 

‘‘ Shall I take you ?”’ said the guide, gallantly. 

Joanna looked at me, and did not answer. 

That night we slept at a little inn in a lonely, desolate place, with 
ragged, gentle people, wooden houses falling to decay, and foaming waters 
rushing through many streams and troughs. Fortunata dined with us in 
a great bedroom, where our dinner was served, by a crucifix. Joanna 
waited,—nothing would induce her to sit down. 

On the second day’s journey we came to a desolate pass, where rocks, 
rounded and massed in strange unnatural shapes, were piled along the road. 
There was something human, and, to me, most horrible about them: they 
were not ragged, and rugged, and wild, like those we had passed before ; 
but they looked as if they had been modelled by some terrible hands, 
rounded, smoothed, and kneaded for some strange purpose, and poised 
one on the other in awful-looking heaps of lumps and balls and columns, 
upon which no flowers could spring, no green things could grow. 

‘There! Nata is crushed by a load like one of those,” said Joanna ; 
‘¢and I, too, have one upon my heart.” 

For some time past the clouds had been gathering, and a damp 
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mist enclosed us closer and closer, parting to show black tossing waves 
of cloud beyond: there was an echo of thunder in the air. 

Nata still rode on in her sad, listless way; she did not seem to care 
whether storm or sunshine fell upon her head. 

‘* There is a storm coming,”’ said Tom, cheerfully. 

‘* Don’t be afraid,” cried the guide. ‘‘ We are close to a shelter.” 

We pushed on, and, as he promised, we were able to reach a little 
lonely hut, standing at the edge of the great Seisser Alp, just before the 
storm broke. The old landlord came out to shake us by the hand and 
make us welcome. He was a strange old man, with leather-breeches and 
grey stockings, and a hook nose and a lean brown face. He brought us 
into his room, smoke-stained and wood-panelled, and bidding us be seated, 
he left us hastily, to hurry down and put the animals under shelter; and 
then the shadowy armies came rolling across the mighty Alp, echoing, 
deafening, and breaking into falling streams of water. 

‘* It will soon be over,” the landlord said, coming up with the guides, 
and putting places for us all at his tripod table. ‘I have got bread,” he 
said, ‘and cheese, and wine; plenty to make merry with for married and 
single. Are you married?” he asked Fortunata, who blushed up and 
shook her head smiling. 

‘¢ Then,” said the old fellow, ‘‘ you have no sorrows and no joys. The 
single have neither sorrows nor joys. Will you stay with me and be my 
sennerinn ? You shall milk the cows, and learn to call my pigs by their 
names.” 

‘‘ That is more suitable for me,” said Joanna, laughing. ‘‘I will stay 
and be your sennerinn.” 

So we sat breaking the hard wooden biscuits, and listening to the 
storms all trouping round the lonely chalet. Tom stood outside the door, 
on the wooden balcony, watching for a break in the clouds. The old 
fellow busied himself waiting on us, talking, and serving us. He made 
his own cheese, he told us, and his butter; he did everything himself, and 
lived alone, except when travellers came, like ourselves, to visit him. He 
had various ingenious devices for lessening his labours. I remember, 
among other things, noticing a wooden pipe for pigs’-wash from the 
balcony straight into the trough below. The tall guide, who was used to 
storms, sat with his two arms on the table, gaping at Joanna, and philo- 
sophically smoking his great pipe. His companion went down to have a 
look at the beasts. Our old host, in his turn, produced a handsome silver 
pipe, with a top such as they use in those parts; and when H. said, 
smiling, that it was pretty, he pulled it out of his mouth and begged her 
to smoke it for him. Tom went off into convulsive chuckles ai the notion 
of his mother smoking a pipe. The old fellow laughed, seeing us laugh, 
and then skipped off quickly to see to some household arrangement. 

‘‘ The last visitors I had,” said he, clattering about among his pans, 
‘¢were English, like yourselves—two ladies and two gentlemen. The 
gentlemen had been up the Schlern. One of them was a botanist, and he 
told me that there was no such place, not in all his country, for flowers 
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and grasses. He had white and blue, and red and violet—a box full. 
See, he left me some edelweiss,” said the old fellow, pointing to a great 
bunch stuck into his hat that was hanging on a peg. 

‘¢ And is this the way to the Schlern?’’ said Joanna. 

‘¢ This is one of the ways,” said the host. ‘‘ You cross the Alp by 
the Horses’ Teeth—oh, it is nothing; and if I had my young legs—’’ 
here he slapped his leather gaiters. ‘People sometimes sleep here before 
they start ; look, I have a handsome guest-chamber.”’ And as he spoke 
he opened a door and showed us a wooden chamber with three beds in it. 
‘* You ladies will be comfortable in there #f you have to stay all night.”’ 

‘‘ Confound the weather !’’ said Tom, coming in from the gallery, and 
shaking himself. 

There were three rooms to the chalet: the dairy, the kitchen, and the 
guest-chamber, all opening into one another; underneath was the pigs’ 
house and the hay stable. In another stable, separate from the house, 
the mules were safely housed, dry and warm, out of the pouring rain. 
It was falling in sheets of water and hail, that came we could scarce 
tell from whence, so thick were the clouds and the vapours. rolling 
along the ground. But the guides went on predicting fine weather, 
and about three o’clock the clouds broke and the vapours drifted away: a 
bright sun came out suddenly, a world was created out of the chaos, and 
once more we started on our journey. The old fellow bade us farewell, 
and then let us go our way. He stood in his gallery as we rode away ; 
he never looked after us. I can hear him now calling his pigs by their 
names. They were his real friends and companions in his lonely chalet in 
the midst of that great Alp. 

XI. 

The baths of R lie deep hidden among cool green woods, where 
the waters ripple through mosses. From the crest of the opposite 
mountain we could see the shining summits of fir-trees and a golden 
gloom among their stems. An old ruined castle on the hill stood solitary 
and radiant. Some black rooks were floating over it in a crescent, but I 
could see no sign of a dwelling-place for human people. As we stumbled 
along we passed some peasants, who stared, and smiled, and marched on. 
One woman looked earnestly at Fortunata riding by, and suddenly emptied 
half the pears in her basket into the girl’s lap. But it was Joanna who 
nodded ‘‘ Thank you,” and began to crunch the ripe fruit. All day long she 
had come with even steps, never hurrying, rarely lagging behind ; and yet 
she talked to every passer-by, told them with pride that we were travelling 
together, asked questions all along the road, shook hands freely, and made 
the holy sign by every wayside cross. As for Nata, she hardly looked up 
or spoke, but jogged on quietly, drooping a little with sad eyes that 
scarcely brightened. She did not care for the beauty of sights we passed. 
People in far worse trouble than Nata’s can perhaps feel with living people 
and animate happiness, and find comfort in it; but it is in vain to ask 
them to be glad because we have taken them to a high pass, and because 
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the sun is shining on a heap of earth and trees, and the flowers are 
luxuriant. It is only when the first bitterness of the spirit is past 
that the voice of nature can reach sad ears. Her call is too still, too 
gentle, to be heard when a tumult is in the heart. 

** This is now the last ascent,’’ said the guide, as we reached the 
woods: ‘‘ this path leads straight to the baths.” 

Where had we come to? Did gods bathe in the waters above ? had 
they passed before us, leaving the radiance of their footsteps behind them ? 
Now that we had entered the gloom we found it changed to a delight, a 
mystery, a shimmer. Golden twigs and stems, and creeping sprays hid 
the radiating sky: everywhere hung veils of moss, so wild, so soft, that 
it seemed as if they must have come gently blown by the wind ; we passed 
a crystal pool reflecting these sweet wonders ; there was a faint fragrant 
essence in the air, glistering pine-cones were piled along the grass, and 
flowers and wild strawberries sparkled like rubies. It was the last golden 
minute of this long day: suddenly the evening came upon us, and the 
enchantment was over. 

We were not yet at our journey’s end, for Peter lighted a fresh pipe. 
When we asked where the house could be, the men nodded and pointed, 
and strode on by the stumbling mules. We were utterly tired out, and 
the way seemed very long; but at last the path opened wider, and a 
woman came strolling along knitting in the twilight. She signed to the 
men and passed on; then we saw four people walking arm-in-arm, who 
stood to let us pass, but said nothing ; and at last, at a turn, we came upon 
an open space, in the midst of which were two dusky wooden houses. 
Shadowy groups were standing round about in the twilight, and overhead 
silent dusky figures were watching from a wooden gallery. 

So here, in the very heart of this fairy land, the country people had 
built their little bath-house, and would come to drink the waters. They 
were big, gentle, ox-eyed people, with solemn ways and calm faces. Even 
the children played in a sober fashion in their little conical hats. Frau 
Hofer came down to meet us, and gravely kissed her cousin; she was 
followed by a sort of Audrey,—a big peasant-woman,—who strode along 
the wooden gallery, and silently flung wide open the doors of our room. 
The gallery crossed one great window dimly lighted, and as I passed 
I saw that this was the altar window of a little chapel, and the lights 
were burning on the altar. At the end of the gallery was an open 
balcony, where two old men were sitting on a bench close to my door, 
smoking their silver-topped pipes and listening to the chorus coming 
from the dusk below. It was a quaint mystical place that we had come 
to. I thought of the woods through which we had passed rustling in the 
twilight, now that the tide of light had ebbed away ; of sleeping birds, of 
torpid insects, and closed chalices of flowers, of the little snakes lying 
drowsy in the mossy rocks, and squirrels, and all the harmless woodland 
life, while here was this strange silent company, wakeful still, and assembled 
round the little chapel. Was it all fairy work ? were these stately people 
courtiers in disguise ? was Rosalind among them, and melancholy Jaques ? 
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or was this the wood in which poor Hermia wandered, and Titania hid her 
Indian boy? Had Shakspeare been here in a dream one night ? 

The bed-rooms were little rooms with wooden doors and floors and 
windows, and little straw beds; Joanna and Nata had one together, and 
my room came next. ‘Come quick and rest, Nata,’ I heard the sturdy 
Joanna saying. She had speedily made friends with the landlady, and I 
presently met her hurrying along the passage carrying some supper for 
herself and Nata on a little tray: some fish, two glasses of sparkling 
water and a piece of bread. 

‘« She is tired, poor little thing. I am taking this to her,” said Joanna. 
‘* The gentry are served in the dining-room—they will find the priest there 
and our guides.” 

There was a tall crucifix at the end of the long bare dining-room, 
where the priest was supping with his candle before him, and a table was 
set opposite with another that was lighted for us. Peter and the other 
man were also sitting drinking and munching the hard seed-biscuit of 
the country with their enormous mouths, a few peasants looked in at us 
and went away, the little waitress came and went, like Nata and her sister 
used to do, with her pouch of office hanging from her waist. In the middle 
of his supper the old priest rose from table, and stood with folded hands 
and reverently said a prayer, and then sat down again. Joanna, who had 
come in, crossed herself devoutly, and then went up and entered into 
conversation with him. He listened and ate, and responded with benevolent 
nods. Did many gentry come to the place? Not many, Joanna imagined ; 
it was not to compare for furniture to their own ‘‘ Black Eagle” at C——. 

‘But it is pretty here in the forest in summer-time,” said the old 
priest. 

‘‘ Eh ! summer is better than winter,”’ says Joanna ; ‘‘ everything looks 
so green, and there is plenty of food for the cattle, and flowers grow by the 
cart-full.”’ 

The old priest told her, as he helped himself to prunes, that this was 
the country for flowers. ‘‘ Collectors came from every part of Europe; up 
on the Schlern,’’ he said, ‘there are many rare species I myself have gathered 
there.” We left her still plying him with questions, to go and sit out in 
the dusk of the wooden gallery until it was time to go to bed. Fragrant 
and cool came the air blowing in our faces, softly shone the stars and the 
great crescent moon beyond the ruined castle. One or two of the people 
spoke to us, as they, too, stood admiring and leaning against the wooden 
balustrade. One funny little girl, called Urse, came up and sat upon the 
bench beside me, and asked as usual if we were married, and showed H. 
her silver ring that her father had given her, only it was too dark to see 
the little cross upon it and the letters beneath. 


XII. 


Fortunata came knocking at my door early next morning before I was 
quite ready. I had been listening for some time to the waking sounds, the 
voices in the chapel, the children calling to one another, the pump, the 
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footsteps on the wooden gallery. I had heard little Urse chattering outside 
my door, and Fortunata and Madame Hofer calling Joanna once or twice. 

‘Ts Joanna with you?” Fortunata said. 

I answered through. my door: ‘I have not seen her; tell them to 
prepare our breakfast with buttered eggs.” 

‘* Yes,” said Fortunata, going away. 

Our breakfast was ready spread in the long room. There were three 
glasses, very brightly polished, to drink the coffee, three dry twisted horns 
of bread, and a great dish of eggs broken up, and smoking and cooked 
with pepper. We felt a little ashamed of our luxurious habits when we 
saw the peasant-women coming shyly to ask for their modest glasses of 
fresh water and dry half horns of bread. I was pouring H.'s coffee into 
her glass when Fortunata came again. 

“‘ Had we all we wished ? could she get us anything, Signora?’’ For- 
tunata said. ‘I cannot imagine where Joanna can be. She was gone 
when I awoke this morning ; she has not been to mass; she has had no 
breakfast ; I cannot find her anywhere.” 

‘* She has gone off for a ramble this lovely morning,” said H. ‘‘ My 
dear, ask Madame Hofer for some more hot milk.” 

** Cousin Hofer says she may have gone up to the castle,” Fortunata 
cried, coming back with the milk; and then H. proposed we should all go 
there after breakfast. 

Many of the women were only now coming out of the chapel and 
crowding through the doorway. The old fellows, whose devotions were 
shorter—naturally, at their age, they could not have so much to pray 
for—were already established on their wooden benches, and stiflly stretch- 
ing their kneebreeches along the gallery and in front of the baths ; 
they gravely nodded good mornings over their silver-topped pipes. Urse 
and her little brother were standing swinging two great baskets on the 
green in front of the houses, and we asked them to come with us. But they 
said no, they were going to pick strawberries with Peter; he had desired 
them to wait. 

Peter came up at this minute, and I asked him if he had seen nothing 
of Joanna. We had missed her, and were a little anxious. The giant 
chuckled, as if it was a capital joke. ‘‘ Had she run away? She was a 
strong one, she had no timidity, and would come to no harm. She wishes 
to outrun you all,” Peter said. ‘‘There are plenty on the Alp to help 
her if she loses her way ; besides, I told her many things as we came 
along ; and how she will see the world for herself.” 

I could not help a disagreeable feeling that this great fellow knew more 
than he chose to tell. However, my suspicions were too vague to put 
into other people’s heads. I watched him march off with swinging 
shirt-sleeves, and the two children scampering after with their baskets. 

We had a charming stroll to the old castle, climbing step by step 
between the circling stems of the fir-trees, among grey stones and mosses, 
and under bright changing shadows. Fortunata cheered up a little, and 
told us astory on the way. 
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** Once,” she said, ‘‘ there was another castle belonging to a cruel 
knight, who ravaged all the country round, and when the owner of this 
castle had to go away for a long journey, he desired his lady if she loved 
him not to pass beyond the walls till his return, and he collected provisions 
for a year, and he left her with her maid to wait his return. And some 
time after he had left, a little baby was born to the lady, and she and the 
maid tended it and nursed it. But when the year was nearly at an end, 
the provisions began to fail. 

‘‘ The knight did not return till a year and a day after he had left his 
home. Then he came hurrying up the hill, and he saw some one watching 
for him from the tower-window, and he spurred his horse and waved his 
hand. But when he entered the castle all was silent, and no one came 
to meet him. The lady was dead,’’ said Nata; ‘‘ she had died watching 
from the window, with her little baby in her arms. The provisions were 
all gone and they had starved to death ; and the poor maid was dead too,”’ 
said Nata, and as she said it she turned a little pale and stumbled over 
astone. ‘The villagers say the white lady sometimes watches still from 
the old tower-window with her infant in her arms,’”’ she added. ‘‘ Look! 
was that any one ? can Joanna be up there?” 

We reached the mossy old castle, with its sweet wild woodland view, 
but we found no Joanna, only some goats browsing the grass among the 
ruins. I could see that Fortunata was getting very anxious, though she 
said little ; she was weak and impressionable, and her languor seemed 
to have changed into a sort of fever; her cheeks burned. I scolded her 
for it and for being so silly as to be frightened, but in truth we too 
thought it strange when we got down to find no news of the girl. Our 
Audrey was cleaning her pails, and knew nothing of Joanna, except that 
she had not come back. And then Nata went away into the little chapel. 
I saw her kneeling there, poor little thing, with her face buried in her 
hands, as I passed the gallery window. 

Joanna. was a stout, hearty girl. Madame Hofer said, as Peter had 
done, that she had gone out for a walk and probably lost her way ; but there 
were people at work on the Alps all about who would put her in the right 
road again. To quiet Fortunata, we determined to send round to the 
neighbouring chalets and ask if she had been seen, and this being settled, 
Madame Hofer went on with her cooking. All the peasant people were 
very kind and reassuring ; one or two of them volunteered to go off and 
look for her. The old fellows took their silver pipes out of their mouths 
to recount their own early exploits. ‘‘ Perhaps she has gone up the 
Schlern,” said one of the boys, open-mouthed ; but he was peremptorily 
snubbed for the suggestion by his grandfather. ‘‘ The Schlern was not for 
little boys or women.’’ And so the time passed slowly as the shadows 
shifted, to the hum of the voices tranquilly discoursing, to the measured 
footsteps of the people crossing the little gallery. The old men, who 
seemed permanently established on the bench outside my door, made their 
jokes as the younger women passed by; the housemaid, followed by her 
tame goat, clumped from the well to the kitchen and back to the well 
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again with her tubs. It was all sunny and warm and sweet, and would 
have been utterly peaceful to me if it had not been for the thought of 
poor little Nata with her burning cheeks. Sceing her flit past my window, 
I thought it best to lay hands upon her. 

“Come in here, Nata,” I said, ‘‘and keep still, my dear. You will 
flurry yourself into a fever if you come and go in the sun. We have sent 
some messengers to ask for news of Joanna. Madame Hofer will send us 
word when they return.” 

** Cousin Hofer only laughs,” Fortunata said, trying not to cry. The 
troubles and agitations of the last few days had told upon her nerves. I 
guess that they had been strained to the uttermost before. For herself, 
the girl had plenty of spirit, and had done her best to bear the doubt, 
vexation, and wretchedness from which she had suffered so cruelly of late. 
She had been good, and uttered no word of complaint ; but who can 
say what cruel pangs that poor little heart had endured. She had been 
foolish, perhaps, and romantic ; but Nata’s was a deep sweet nature, and 
her heart beat truly ; and though she could struggle for herself, she broke 
down in nervous terror for Joanna. 

‘¢ Oh, Signora,” she said, a little wildly, ‘all this time I have tried 
not to feel, and to-day I am all like one who is dead. I don’t feel, and 
yet I know that I am suffering. Yesterday was a terrible day, so beautiful 
and yet so sad; all I saw only seemed like beautiful pain, and Joanna 
walked beside me, saying, ‘Courage, courage;’ and now, if harm has 
come to her, if wild beasts—if. ” Nata broke out into sobs. 

, “‘ Listen, my dear,” I said. ‘‘ This is all nonsense; there are no wild 
beasts in these woods except little sqnirrels and rabbits, and when Joanna 
comes home we will give her the scolding she deserves for frightening us 
all. Now you must lie down and wait patiently till the messengers return. 
Don’t, my child.”’ She was kissing my hand just like a child. She did not 
lie down, but sat on the straw chair beside the bed, resting her aching 
head on the dark cotton counterpane. The tears and the silence soothed 
her, and now that she had ceased to struggle against her terrors they seemed 
to harass her less. At last she was quiet, and I, sitting in the window, 
took up a book and tried to read. It was a pretty story, but I could not 
fix my mind upon it. I looked at Madame Hofer standing in the gallery 
and restins; after her morning’s work, and then at the fir-trees, and at the 
bright azure beyond them ; and then I watched little Urse and her brother 
running across the green. They ran straight towards a peasant-woman 
who was knitting a stocking in the sun. At first I thought they were at 
play, for they clung to her skirt and the woman bent over them. I fancied she 
might be their mother. She dropped her knitting and caught little Urse’s 
hand. Something in her action disturbed me, and at the same time I saw 
Madame Hofer lean forward over the low wooden gallery. It might be a 
fancy, but my heart began to beat with a nervous apprehension as I put 
down my book and went out quickly. When I came out on the balcony I 
found that it was indeed no play that was going on: the children were sobb- 
ing, and their mother, with a scared face, was hurrying towards the house. 
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‘‘Frau Hofer!” she said, ‘‘ come you quick—here is something 
happened in the wood!” I had left the door of my room open, and at 
the cry the woman gave Nata came running out too. She seemed to 
guess what had happened almost before the children spoke. 

‘‘ Joanna was lying at the foot of the Schlern,” they said. ‘* The 
gentleman found her, and he called Hans,” sobbed little Urse, ‘‘ when 
he was climbing for strawberries, and I called Peter, and when Peter 
came he told. us to stop, and ran away, and he did not come back, and 
she was lying quite still in her hat.”’ 

‘¢ And there was blood upon it,” said Hans, “‘ and Urse said she was 
dead, and the gentleman got angry, and said, ‘Why did no one come?’ 
and I was frightened. And Urse came too.” 

‘T could not stay alone with the stranger, he frightened me,” sobbed 
little Urse. 

‘‘ You heartless children, to leave her!” cried Frau Hofer, striking at 
Hans. Nata caught her hand. ‘‘It is well that they came to tell us; now 
we can go to her,” she said, quite calmly, and in a faint shrill voice. 
‘* Hans will show the way. Will you tell some one to follow us, Cousin 
Hofer, with wine and a blanket to carry her home.” Nata was the 
calmest and most collected of us all. 

The children led the way along the winding path, under the trees; 
on our way we met Peter, the carter, flying through the brushwood. He 
had been, I don’t know where, to leave a message for the doctor. ‘He is in 
these parts to-day,” he said breathless ; ‘‘ he is curing Anton Burlis’ mother 
of her fever. Courage,”’ said he, kindly, “ Joanna is not dead, don’t fear. 
So I said to the man who found her, ‘ Ho! she willlive. I gave myself just 
such another crack on the head, and I am none the worse.’”” Madame 
Hofer shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ Your head!” she said, expressively. 

‘‘ The stranger is gone,” said Peter. ‘‘ Here she is by this great rock.” 

She was not dead, poor dear child. She was lying senseless, alone, 
in her hat, as the children described her, in a still green nook, at the foot 
of the great Schlern mountain. Everywhere hung green veils of light, 
and of soft mosses spreading over every stone and path-way, and green 
misty depths showed beyond the stems of the fir-trees. Was this sweet 
silent valley the valley of the shadow of death ? I wondered. ‘Was this a 
death-bed ?—this carpet, where gentians and harebells were shining, and 
white petals blown by the wind, and insects gathering sweet juices out of 
silver stars. Even from the rocks green creepers were hanging; those 
cruel massed rocks from which she must have fallen ! 

At the time I hardly saw anything but her pale lips. Now the whole 
scene rises up before me in its intense sadness and beauty. That still 
green dell with the sound of the crickets whistling, Madame Hofer’s 
scared face, the children hanging back behind their mother’s skirt, and 
Nata, tender and passionate, kneeling by the poor senseless body, raising 
the pale head in her arms, gently loosening the hat from the clotted 
plaits to which it had been fastened. If Joanna lived, this absurd hat 
had probably saved her life. Dear honest Joanna, surely there was no life 
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so precious among us all; so useful, so kindly, so cheerful and contented. 
Soon some of the good people came from the bath-house, bringing a 
hay-cloth to carry her home. They laid her gently down upon it; they 
were all subdued by that mystery of inanition, and spoke below their 
breaths. Only Peter talked out as usual, and described ‘‘ his crack” to 
each new comer. 


XIII. 


Something now happened which seemed to add to the strangeness and 
unreality of this sad moment. For some minutes past a murmuring 
sound had reached us from the heights above, and we now saw a quaint 
procession—men and women—passing along the edge of the cliff over- 
head, in conical hats like poor Joanna’s; the men wore flapping waist- 
coats like Peter's ; they all held rosaries in their hands, and were praying 
aloud as they went. They did not see us, nor did they hear Peter when he 
called ; their prayers drowned his voice. It is not the first time that such 
a thing has happened. As he cried ‘‘ Hola!” they walked on, and dis- 
appeared, but another voice, nearer at hand but from a different direction, 
answered, and in a minute more a figure came leaping from rock to 
rock with quick awkward haste, and hurried towards us. . . . Did I not 
recognize it? Those long loose limbs, that nervous haste, that green 
vasculum swinging from its strap! I looked once, and then again bewildered, 
and then at Nata, who was gazing with a changing face. Yes, she too 
recognized him : it was the Count, he was unmistakable. ‘‘ Ah, there he 
is come back,” said Peter, in a satisfied tone. ‘‘ He found her, but he did 
not know what to do till I came up.” Even at this moment, tomy shame 
I confess, a thought of what the future might have in store came to me. 
Dear honest Joanna herself would have been the first to share it. The 
load seemed lightened. All must be well for Nata, since Count Saverio 
had come to her. All well! Of what was I thinking? Here was De 
Pavis trembling and scared, Nata crying, and our poor Joanna lying 
senseless, still in her bearer’s arms, with her fair hair Clotted with blood. 

‘‘Thank heaven you are here! I thought yot. were never coming,” 
said the Count, coming straight towards us and not looking surprised 
to see us. ‘I had gone a little way to look for you. We must get her 
home. I found her by the strangest, saddest chance. Don’t cry, Nata; she 
must get well.” He scemed quite unnerved, and unlike himself; perhaps 
for the first time in his life he had come in contact with a real sorrow. 

And so they carried her home, quickly and carefully, along the little 
winding paths, crossing the little brooks, stooping beneath the branches 
of the fir-trees. Peter was at Joanna’s head, two stout peasant-women 
held the cloth at her feet, and Nata walked at her side. The first great 
burst of summer was over, and the life of this sylvan world seemed 
subdued to a gentler radiance. The year was ending in peaceful dissolu- 
tion. But our Joanna’s life was not yet at its end; nor had her warm 
heart ceased to beat for ever for those she loved. Many of the peasants 
from the bath-house had joined us, and came quietly along. More than 
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one of these compassionate people fell down on their knees by the wayside 
cross to pray for Joanna's life, as she was carried by, with that silent 
face, and the heavy hand hanging over the side of the cloth. 

All the way back Saverio never spoke, nor did Nata seem to heed his 
presence : her whole wistful heart seemed given to Joanna. But as they 
walked along, I saw him looking at her with a humble pitiful look that 
touched me and made me like him better than I had ever done. She was 
so changed, so thin, so sad. Even his return could not bring back her 
bloom all in one moment. What a mystery it is that the happiness, the 
light of one life, should be so often in the gift of another’s will! Which of 
us is there that does not hold chords that may vibrate from the very hearts 
of those about us? Let us pray that with reverent and loving care we 
may use our power, half-unconscious as itis. . . . 

I hurried on before them to make ready a room, and I had hardly 
prepared everything, with Audrey’s help, when she said, looking from the 
gallery, ‘‘ Here they come, and there is the doctor.” The doctor came 
walking through the wood, and met the little procession as it reached the 
foot of the wooden stairs. Many brown hands were held out to greet 
him, and he nodded right and left as he followed Joanna’s bearers up the 
creaking wooden flight. He was an old man with long white hair and a 
staff and silver pipe, which he gave me to hold while he helped to lay 
Joanna on the straw bed which had been made ready. 

‘There are too many here,” he said, motioning the people gently out 
of the room. ‘ She will soon revive.” 

‘‘ That is as I told you,” said Peter, with a slap upon his knee. Then 
he jerked his chin. ‘‘ What is that she is holding in her hand ?”’ he said. 

Madame Hofer gently unclasped the poor fingers and took a tuft of 
crushed purple flowers from between them. ‘Itis only a flower,” she said. 

‘‘It is Moretti’s Campanula,” said the doctor, taking it into his 
own hand. ‘‘ She must have caught it as she fell, poor child.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then a sudden burst of new tears. 

‘‘ Oh, my dear, my poor dear,” sobbed Nata, as she fell on her knees, 
and hiding her face in her hands. ‘The flower, the lilac flower! Oh, 
Signora, do you remember ?”’ 

Did I remember!—my foolish words and nonsense, talk of charms 
and magic, and Joanna’s wistful eyes and self-reproach that night upon 
the terrace. I remembered it all; could it be that I had done all this 
mischief by my idle words? Ah me, the reproach was mine now, and I 
was too old to cry it away like Fortunata, but the pang was a real one. 

The Count seemed uneasy too; he turned very red, and I think he 
muttered something about the ‘‘ Devil take that infernal flower” as he left 
the room’; but he came back for one instant to say, ‘‘ Courage, Nata: don’t 
cry!’ And he put his arm round her and raised her up. And she looked 
up at him through her tears with a half-doubting truthful look, like 
some little wild animal that knows no fear as yet. Then they all 
went away, and we undressed Joanna as well as we could. It seemed 
an age while the doctor examined her. She was cruelly bruised and 
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cut and sprained on the side on which she had fallen; and there, 
besides, was the one deep cruel wound beneath her hair; but the high 
hat had saved her life, for the skull was uninjured. Peter stood 
outside ready to go off again for medicine and bandages to the Alp where 
the doctor was staying; Nata’s tears kept dropping—dropping on the 
counterpane, on the straw mattress, on the dear pale face. But they 
were softer, happier tears, for Joanna’s colour revived a little beneath 
this gentle rain ; light came into her dim eyes, she stirred and whispered, 
‘‘ Nata, here!” then she opened her eyes wide and looked a little 
wildly from one to the other. The doctor nodded. ‘ All goes well,” he 
said ; and then he wrote something against the wall, and he went to the 
door and gave it to Peter, who bounded down the gallery in two steps. 
There was a little whisper outside amongst the peasants, while here inside 
Madame Hofer stood with a candle and a pair of scissors; and Nata was 
hanging over Joanna’s bed silently, and yet with all her tenderest heart’s 
signs and unspoken language welcoming her back to life after that awful 
journey from which she was returning. 

‘‘ The Signora ! ’’ Joanna said, recognizing me ; then she began feeling 
about the bedclothes and faltered something about a flower. 

‘‘Hush—hush! It is safe, you are safe; all, all is well,’’ said Nata, 
clasping her hands. ‘Lie still while we thank God for your deliverance 
from peril.” 

Some minute afterwards I saw the doctor looking about uneasily 
from one side to the other. ‘‘Is anything amiss?” I asked, anxiously. 
‘‘I have mislaid my pipe,” he said; and then I discovered that I had 
been holding the pipe all the while in my hand. 


The doctor had done his work, and sat chattering with the old oracles 
down below. Joanna was unconscious again, but this time it was only 
a quiet sleep, after the pain and fatigue of having her hurts dressed 
and attended to. H., with her kind face beaming with sympathy, came 
gently stirring the door-handle to call me to supper. 

“‘ This morning it was Joanna. Now it is Fortunata who is lost, just 
when supper is ready too,” said Madame Hofer, meeting us, and speaking 
with some asperity. 


miY. 


H. waited till she was gone, then she laid her hand on my arm and 
pointed to two dim figures on a seat beneath a tree. As we were looking at 
them they got up and came strolling towards the house. A minute or 
two after they came into the dining-room. They stood at the door, 
blinking their eyes in the dazzle of two candles and the soup-tureen. 
Perhaps I ought to have had more apprehensions, but semehow since 
Saverio’s return I had felt none, and I went to meet them, saying, ‘‘ Come, 
here is the soup. Joanna is asleep, and Urse’s mother is with her, and 
we are only waiting for you.” 

*‘T am sorry to have detained you,” said the Count, standing quite 
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erect, with a look of such real happiness in his face that it was not diffi- 
cult to foresee what was coming, while Nata took my hand and pressed it, 
with a long soft thrill that told me all I wanted to know. However, they 
said no more just then, and all supper-time the Count was much as usual. 
Nata eat nothing, but sat with innocent happy eyes, looking as I had 
never seen her look before. I was struck, for the first time, by her 
extreme beauty and dazzling brilliancy of colour. It was like sunlight 
shining after a cloud had passed away. During supper the Count told us 
that he had been busy of late completing a collection, and writing the last 
chapters of his work upon mountain campanulas. There are no less than 
sixty different species of these charming flowers, he informed us, of which 
forty are to be found in the Alps alone. ‘I wished to give my whole mind 
to my work,” he said, with an odd look as he eat his chicken. ‘‘My book has 
given me a great deal of trouble, and taken a long time to write,” he added. 

Almost too long a time for his happiness, I thought. After supper I 
went out into the gallery again. Seeing me standing a little apart, 
Nata came up, flung her arms round me, and began whispering her 
happiness in the twilight. 

‘‘ Oh, Signora, he loves me—he loves me—he is my betrothed.” 

Afterwards I heard more, not from Nata nor from the Count, but 
from my old friend Della Santa; she it was who had warned him of the 
cruel gossip of the place. He was greatly disturbed an@ shocked, and 
very indignant. He had never faced the matter fairly until then. In 
spite of his aunt’s horrified warnings he started at once to follow Nata, 
and only once (so he confessed long afterwards) did he hesitate at the 
thought of the storm he should bring about his head by such a marriage. 
This was a minute before chance, or Providence, brought him to the rock 
where poor Joanna was lying. 

How sweet the evening fell after that long toilsome day. The full 
moon came sliding up from behind the roof, the lights gleamed, the 
dark figures passed, and very very far away the echo of a Tyrolese chaunt 
reached us from one of the Alps. The doctor and the priest passed us 
smoking their pipes. ‘‘ You may be quite at ease about your patient,” 
said the doctor, nodding as he went by. 

It seemed too much almost. ‘‘ You will never be able to persuade 
Joanna that the purple flower is not a charm,” said H. 

‘J will try,” I said, feeling very much ashamed. ‘I shall iell her 
that charms are not the things themselves, but are signs of the facts 
they represent. When I put my hand in yours, it is a sign that I 
love you, that I am thinking of you. When people love each other truly, 
anything, everything becomes a charm ; and flowers, and bits of hair, 
and old ribbons, and rings, and all sorts of rubbish, become priceless.” 

‘‘T think I understand you,” said H. smiling; ‘‘ but I don’t think 
Joanna will.”’ And I am afraid H. was right. 


VoL. xx.—nNo. 120, 85. 




















Che Decay of Murder. 


An admirable field for moralists has lately been opened by the Pantin 
murders. The atrocity of the crimes stamps their performer as facile 
princeps amongst recent proficients in his diabolical art, and entitles 
him to a bad pre-eminence in all Newgate Calendars and collections of 
causes célébres to be henceforward published. But the expression 
of direct sentiment of horror has supplied only a small part of the 
Pantin literature. The more common practice of English newspapers 
has been to give us minute details of everything connected with the crimes, 
and then to say how horrible it is that any one should take an interest in 
such atrocities. They remark with great disgust upon the thousands of 
morbid-minded foreigners who went to see the scene of the crime and 
converted it into a monster fair or picnic. They pointed out the corrupting 
influence of those journals which live upon garbage and give their readers 
highly-spiced police reports instead of politics. They demonstrated that 
the wretched murderer had owed his moral ruin to a perusal of the 
Wandering Jew, and took occasion to dilate upon the evil tendencies of 
our own sensation literature. It lags far behind that of France in regard 
of plain-speaking and graphic force, but the passions to which it appeals 
are in substance identical. 

Now I am not a murder-fancier, nor a lover of sensation novels. 
Murderers seem to me to be, for the most part, men of bad character and 
limited intelligence: and their patients are, as a rule, as stupid, if not 
as wicked, as the murderers themselves. Sensation novels have become 
a weariness to the flesh. I can never take enough interest in the 
characters to care to discover who poisoned who, or what are the precise 
legal relations of the three or four people who have been indulging in 
intricate intermarriages. The intelligent detective is a drug in the 
market, and the virtuous avenger of blood is as insipid as the hero of 
a tract. But the ordinary method of using ‘sensation’ as a term of 
abuse—as a clergyman uses “heterodox” or a regular practitioner ‘‘homeo- 
pathist ’’—seems to be founded on an obvious misconception. If all novels 
and dramas turning upon startling crimes were to be expunged from our 
literature, we should have to make a surprisingly clean sweep. Hamlet 
and Othello and King Lear would have to go at once; Richardson’s great 
novel would be put into the critic’s Indew; even Sir Walter Scott would 
require expurgation ; and some of the best works of living writers would 
be summarily condemned. The misfortune is that when a canon of 
criticism, however sound it may originally have been, is once caught 
up by inferior writers and made into a cant term of abuse, its whole 
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tendency is often perverted. ‘The spirit is absorbed by the letter, as the 
Christian day of rest is loaded by bigots with all the rigours of a Hebrew 
Sabbath. Sensible critics had objected not to the introduction of crime 
into fiction, but to the false taste which made the whole interest of a book 
turn upon mere horrors of blood and crime and the gallows, instead of 
delicacy of sentiment or power of imaginative insight. The distinction, 
it seems, was too refined for general use; accordingly, all stories in which 
the characters do not behave with unimpeachable propriety and rival 
Sir Charles Grandison in grace of deportment, are stigmatized by some 
writers as sensational; whilst the offenders naturally infer that they can 
defend their tasteless horrors by the example of the greatest names of 
literature. 

The distinction is really irrelevant. If certain pictures of battles are 
detestable in point of art, because the colouring is crude and glaring, 
and the painter has relied for effect upon hideous mutilation and great 
splashes of red blood, it by no means follows that a battle-piece, where 
the intensity of emotion is expressed with proper dignity and a sparing 
use of revolting incident, may not be amongst the greatest triumphs of 
the art. Our wise critics would suppress battles altogether ; but the true 
principle is simply that the horrible should be subordinate to nobler’ 
elements of interest and not in itself the main source of the effect produced. 

For the same reason, a certain interest in murders seems to be as 
innocent as it is natural. A ferocious monster enters a shop, knocks down 
all the inhabitants with a mallet, and cuts their throats with a razor. A 
few days afterwards he repeats the performance with minor variations. If 
I am living within half-a-mile of the spot it is as absurd to tell me that I 
should be too nice to listen to the details of the story as to propound a 
plan which I once heard advocated for the rescue of drowning men— 
namely, that their attention should be distracted by indifferent conversation 
in order to prevent them from immoderate struggling. Philosophers who 
condescend to open a newspaper will, of course, read discussions about 
the value of the pound sterling, and the effect of imposing a seigniorage at 
the mint; or will take a rational interest in the relations between the 
Porte and the Danubian Principalities. The ordinary reader will turn with 
a pardonable interest to the columns which contain the history of the last 
horrible murder at his own doors. It is, of course, impossible to define 
the precise point at which the interest ceases to be legitimate, and testifies 
to a morbid state of mind rather than an excusable degree of sympathy 
with our fellow-creatures. Perhaps we may condemn those rather unkempt 
gentlemen who solace the calm of a Sunday morning on the benches of a 
suburban public-house, by the perusal of thrilling incidents in some of the 
cheap newspapers appropriate to the day. The spectacle reminds us un- 
pleasantly of doctors studying the Lancet, and leads us to fancy that our 
friends are merely searching for the last news in the way of their profes- 
sion. We fancy their motto to be, “ We are murderers: nothing murderous 


is alien to us.” Yet it is also fair to remember that disputes about the 
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currency or the constitution of Wallachia—however familiar to us—are 
mere Greek or Latin to them ; and that their interest may really be un- 
selfish, and limited at most to an artistic appreciation of the performances. 
To go and see the scene of action shows a rather equivocal disposition ; 
though when we remember the extreme interest which all tourists display 
in seeing the place where some great man, of whom they never heard, 
performed some feat of which they are hearing for the first time, it must 
be admitted that local associations have a mysterious charm. When people 
take a step further, and deliberately go out for a picnic on the place where 
a woman and her children were knocked on the head and buried in a ditch, 
I confess that they seem to me to show some moral obtuseness. The con- 
sumption of Bavarian beer is incompatible with a very lively condition of 
the sympathies. 

To murder-fanciers, then, in the abstract, and considered simply from 
the point of view which De Quincy has made his own, I have no objection. 
I think, in other words, that it is very innocent and, indeed, very proper 
to take a certain interest in the murders of the day. That the interest 
should not imply any sympathy with the murderer, or any pleasure in 
dwelling upon horrible images for their own sake, is, of course, to be under- 
stood, and it is highly probable that public sentiment is too apt to glide 
imperceptibly into one or other of those phases. But there is a better 
reason for refusing our sympathy to stories of murder, in the fact that the 
style of the act is in a state of perceptible decline. Murders are not only 
immoral—an objection to which they have long been liable—but they are 
becoming simply gross, stupid, and brutal. They are in the style of the 
novelists or painters who are incapable of reproducing the beautiful, 
and try to stun us by sheer undiluted horrors. It is possible to mention 
cases in which there has been a certain tragic element in the occurrence— 
where passions were aroused with which it was possible to feel a certain 
sympathy though they ultimately ended in a revolting crime. Eugene 
Aram, if we would take Lord Lytton’s ingenious representation as at all 
an accurate picture of the facts, was a scholar and a gentleman; his 
motives depended upon a perversion of a laudable ambition, and he 
attempted to justify his-crimes by a sophistry, tolerably transparent, it is 
true, but yet paying, by implication, a certain homage to honourable senti- 
ment. Even if we prefer the authentic records of his case to the fictitious 
embellishment, he was a man of some learning and ability, and his crime 
naturally suggests several curious psychological problems. Of course it is 
not right for a profound student of languages and antiquities to knock an 
elderly miser on the head with a pickaxe in order to appropriate his gold. 
But though his actions were decidedly wrong, one can follow his course 
without the uncomfortable sense that comes from plunging into the back- 
slums and loathsome hiding-places of plebeian vice. Morally, the difference 
may not be in his favour; he may have been really as vile as the first 
brutal ruffian who kicks his wife into a jelly, or beats out her brains with 
a poker. But, artistically speaking, he was far more fit to be the central 
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figure in a drama or a novel. His intellect was not altogether rudimentary 
nor his sentiments entirely free from any suspicion of nobility. It is the 
difference analogous to that which divides the duellist of former times, 
who transfixed his antagonist’s body with some grace and attention to the 
conventional proprieties of the day, and the brutalized prize-fighter who 
pummels and is pummelled till such an imitation of human features 
as once graced his countenance have taken the likeness of a raw lump 
of beefsteak. If the duellist committed the greatest crime he was 
not so purely ugly and offensive a phenomenon. In short, the 
style of our murderous artists has wofully degenerated since their 
trade became less fashionable in polite society. When kings were in the 
habit of saying, ‘“‘ Off with his head!” and having dark conferences with 
first and second murderers, there was naturally more dignity in an occu- 
pation which was almost a branch of State policy. But kings have become 
far too respectable. If by any misfortune we should see such a combina- 
tion of circumstances as followed the death of Edward IV., we should have 
no suspicions that a future Duke of Gloucester would smother his youthful 
nephews under a cushion, or insist upon searching the staircases of 
Buckingham Palace to discover their bodies. We arrange those little 
affairs more civilly, and so far from an ex-king generally finding his way 
to the scaffold, there are few pleasanter positions in Europe at the present 
moment than that of an expelled monarch. They generally have most 
comfortable palaces in various parts of Europe, and only keep up a certain 
quantity of very innocent plotting just to prove that they retain something 
of a sacred character. Politicians would as soon think of murdering their 
opponents as of drinking beer for breakfast, or seeking relaxation at a 
bullbait or a cockfight. The rough and ready methods of our ancestors 
have gone out of fashion, and, as a natural consequence, the act which is 
only practised by inferior hands has lost a good deal of its former 
refinement. 

That murder should no longer be a fashionable practice is, of course, 
a decided gain. It is just as well that when I quarrel with a friend he 
should confine himself to writing anonymous articles against my character 
instead of cutting my throat. Yet there are certain drawbacks to our 
unqualified satisfaction in the change. The decline of murder, so far as 
it has really declined, must be taken as part of a more widely-spread 
social transformation. Some very able writers are fond of dwelling upon 
the growing rarity of the picturesque elements of life. We are fallen, they 
complain, upon the days of petty passions and commonplace characters. 
Our modern heroes are marked by an absence of the ancient energy. One 
man is more and more like his neighbour. The object of our costume 
is no longer to set off the personal advantages which our figures may 
possess, but to enable them to escape all notice in a crowd. There is no 
telling a gentleman from his tradesman, or the inhabitant of one district 
from that of any other—nobody rises very far above the general average, 
or sinks much below it, That we do not commit great crimes is owing 
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less to any positive advance in virtue than to a general desire to conform 
to the average standard. The Utopia of modern reformers would be a 
country in which every man should be dressed in a regulation suit of 
some dingy colour, and his character, like his cloth, be cut to one uniform 
pattern. The tyranny of the majority, of which we have so much, has 
entered into our souls as well as our laws, and is insidiously transforming 
us into a very dull, highly respectable, and intensely monotonous collec- 
tion of insignificant units. If manners have grown softer, we suffer from 
a stifling atmosphere of public opinion, in which any vigorous develop- 
ment of peculiar idiosyncrasies is fast becoming impossible. There are 
still men who would march with due bravery up to a battery, but the 
bravest amongst them would shrink from walking down Regent Street in 
a comfortable hat. A fear of responsibility crushes down the energies of 
the men most fitted to be our leaders. We are in such a dread of being 
blamed as crotchety or eccentric, that we dare not move a hand’s-breadth 
from the prescribed path, in which millions of fellow-travellers will keep 
us in countenance. Originality is growing to be a term of abuse; and 
ridicule is becoming a more terrible instrument of oppression than was 
ever wielded by oppressors in the old days of persecution with fire and 
sword. We have ceased to grow forest-trees, and are content with a 
vast growth of carefully clipped and preserved garden-shrubs. 

Under these circumstances it is hardly to be expected that we should 
get up good murders. The disposition to take such a decided line of 
action is confined to those ruder classes who retain something of the vices 
and virtues of a more barbarous state of society. We have amongst us 
large masses of a population who have escaped the enervating polish of 
civilization. To them we may still look occasionally for vigorous passions 
and decided actions. They have the rude energy along with the brutal 
propensities of a more animal existence. We shall abstain from murder 
because, in common slang, we have not the pluck, and think it ungentle- 
manlike to attract so much attention. The weakness of our sensation 
novels is a symptom of this decline of vigour. They are unnatural because 
any one who would introduce the play of strong passions into the milk- 
and-water commonplace of modern society is forced to be unnatural. 
There is a fashion in vices and virtues as in everything else, and the 
modern fashion of vice, like that of dress, is colourless and monotonous. 
We read how a distinguished baron in France, some four hundred years 
ago, retired into the country, and taking to sorcery, by way of amusement, 
massacred some hundreds of children for the purposes of his art, and by 
that and other practices became the original Bluebeard of fairy tales. He 
would never have done such a thing if he had flourished in our time. He 
would have lived in dread of the reporter of the county newspaper. Before 
half-a-dozen children had disappeared there would have been a series of 
uncomfortable paragraphs which would have gone the rounds of the press ; 
and every gobemouche in France would have been studying them over his 
absinthe, and speculating as to the meaning of the dark allusions of the 
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local penny-a-liner: It could not have been long before the blanks in the 
report were filled up by the conjectural indications of thousands of Edgar 
Poes ; and a great crime would necessarily have been nipped in the bud. 
Besides which, so original a course of conduct would never have occurred 
to a modern baron, and he would probably have taken to improving the breed 
of sheep, or amused his leisure by studying chemistry instead of sorcery. 
We congratulate ourselves unthinkingly on the check thus placed upon great 
crimes ; but would it not operate with equal force against an equal display 
of originality in the direction of virtue? The baron, for example, would 
now be almost as much afraid of abandoning his position to become a 
hermit, or to found a religious order, as of committing a murder, and 
for the same reason—that he would dread the imputation of singularity. 
Thus there are a whole class of virtues and vices which appear to have 
their roots in force of character, and which have, accordingly, ceased to 
be more than names. Sermons are still preached, and very properly, 
against revenge ; and old aphorisms are occasionally heard upon the stage 
and elsewhere, signifying that revenge is sweet. But, as an efficient 
motive in actual life, revenge may be said to have become almost obsolete. 
It gives too much trouble. We don’t hate anybody enough, or love any 
one enough, to make it worth our while; and, if we wanted to take 
vengeance, we have not opportunities enough of doing an injury to our 
neighbours within the limits of decently good behaviour. In Corsica the 
old practice has not become quite extinct. There, until lately, it would be 
the object of a man’s life to extirpate some family to which he had taken 
a dislike. He could brood over his animosities at quiet moments, work 
himself systematically up into a state of chronic fury, and feel that he 
had not lived in vain when he had brought down his enemy from behind 
a rock. It is plain, however, that several conditions, never fulfilled in 
modern society, are necessary to such a state of things. That vengeance 
may become a hobby, you must have plenty of leisure time and few 
distracting objects. You and your intended victim must be alone in the 
world before his pursuit can become an absorbing occupation. When 
you are distracted at every step by a thousand causes of excitement, it is 
impossible to be bothered by a single absorbing passion. When you are 
in the constant whirl of a great crowd, and are dashed against a new 
acquaintance every few days, to lose him again within a week, you can't 
keep one enemy steadily before your. eyes. The two proverbial enemies 
who lived in a lighthouse could treasure up little grudges and fix their 
gaze day after day upon their enemy, until the desire of injuring him became 
a fixed principle. But if those two gentlemen had lived in the Strand, and 
been mere straws in the great current of existence which ebbs and flows 
through Temple Bar, they would soon have become profoundly indifferent 
to each other’s irritating peculiarities, even if they had not lost sight of each 
other altogether. In proportion as we diverge from the lighthouse state 
of society, revenge becomes an anachronism. It is still possible for such 
persons to exist in the remote nooks and corners of the land. In the 
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outlying farmhouses hid amidst solitary moors, which supplied the 
scenery for the Miss Brontés’ novels, it was possible that grotesque 
eccentricities of character might reach their natural development, and 
throw out twisted and knotted growths, like the roots of an ancient oak. 
But in the constant succession of small excitements that make up life in 
London we have not time for such things. Revenge would be eminently 
unbusinesslike. The richest man could not afford to carry about many 
grudges. He may do an enemy an ill turn at rare intervals, but it is 
simply impossible that he should make it an object of his life. And even 
if he wished to be mischievous, his powers would be very limited. In 
one of the stories in Pickwick a revengeful person is supposed to get his 
enemy imprisoned for debt, and have him locked up for life ; but now the 
worst that could happen would be that the victim would go through the 
Bankruptcy Court, and turn up again without a spot on his character, 
and very little injury to his fortune. If revenge is sweet, it is a luxury 
which has become almost unattainable ; and though we may not have 
grown much more forgiving, we are certainly far more apt to forget an 
injury, simply because it is too much trouble to remember it. Whether 
gratitude diminishes in an equal proportion to vengeance would be a 
delicate question ; but the opportunities of showing it grow less marked 
as life becomes easier and manners milder, and it is less common for a 
man to give or receive knockdown blows, or to be in need of being set 
upon his legs again. 

Nobody, again, has any chance now of being a martyr. There are 
plenty of candidates for a position which has so many tangible advantages ; 
but it is strangely difficult to obtain it. Every one may say pretty much 
what he likes on every conceivable subject, and nobody takes the trouble 
to be offended. If you are a heretic of the deepest dye, and trumpet 
forth your opinions with the most stentorian voice, it matters little to 
any one but yourself. The worst danger is that somebody may succeed 
in-tramping your best card by uttering rather more extravagant opinions, 
and that you may thus be deprived of your hardly-earned reputation. 
We talk of the religious animosities of the day, but, after all, the worst 
fate which any one wishes for his antagonist is that he should not be 
made a bishop; and many people manage to live and thrive under that 
deprivation. If speculation increases in audacity, it no longer implies 
any real audacity in the speculator. We could not, if we would, prove 
our devotion to a great cause by sufferings which are not more than 
counterbalanced to a vain man by the notoriety which accompanies them. 
The heroes who won for us the right to speak freely have made any 
imitation of their heroism impossible by the completeness of their victory. 
Braggarts and bullies may shake their fists in the face of the old dragon 
of persecution ; but they know perfectly well that his teeth have been 
drawn and his claws pared, and that their little demonstration is as safe 
as it is noisy. 

It isso hard to bea hero that the very passion which gave rise to 
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heroism in old times seems to have gone out of fashion. Old moralists 
were always propounding wise axioms about ambition, and poets medi- 
tating on the love of fame, the last infirmity of noble minds. Noble 
minds seem to me to have pretty well got rid of their weakness. Ambition 
is not exactly extinct, but it is tamed and quieted down into a very 
manageable desire for what is called ‘‘getting-on’’ in the world. I 
suppose that there are still schoolboys who read Marryat’s novels, and 
long to be Admiral Nelsons, and a few very young men, who cherish— 
though they are ashamed to avow—a desire for military glory. Of 
course, too, there are a good many excellent lads at the universities, who 
expect soon to be the leaders of European intellect, or pant to exchange 
the floor of the Union for a seat on the Treasury Bench. There are a 
select few who look forward on better grounds to be Prime Ministers or 
Lord Chancellors ; and in a sense all these persons may be called ambi- 
tious. But here, as elsewhere, what used to be the passion of men has 
sunk to be the amusement of boys. The cause, besides those more 
general ones which have rendered great passions uncommon, is a very 
simple one. The relative importance of individuals to the mass of man- 
kind has steadily declined. There are no kingdoms to be had for the 
winning by anybody who is a good fighter, and can get a few thousands 
of rough companions to believe in him. Whole nations have to be taken 
into council, and none exercise the predominant influence in the result. The 
Minister who should fancy that he is to shape the fate of his country, would 
soon find that he was really registering the edicts of the majority, and 
following the advice of dozens of anonymous advisers. Great reforms are 
not made by one man, but simply express the extent to which new ideas 
have penetrated the mass of the nation. If a man seeks for glory by 
extending the limits of our knowledge, he is only the first amongst a 
crowd of competitors, and anticipates by a year or two the conclusions 
which would speedily have been gathered in without his help. That 
view of the world which represents it as consisting of millions of pigmies, 
with a small scattering of giants determining the course of affairs, is 
becoming daily more incredible. We all have to reconcile ourselves to 
the thought that we are small fragments of a vast machinery, whose 
working would be impeded to an imperceptible degree by our absence. 
Nobody is of much importance ; there are not above two or three people 
in the world whose death would cause a fall of one per cent. in the funds ; 
and, if we may judge from precedent, their disappearance would make 
far less difference than is commonly supposed. The world would go on 
making money, and carrying out reforms, and changing its opinions 
pretty much at its present rate of change, though a new set of names 
might be inscribed in places of honour. In short, the lesson which every- 
thing teaches us is that of our own insignificance. We may very well 
console ourselves with the thought that, if we can’t do very much good, 
we can also do very little harm, and that the progress of mankind does 


not depend on the precarious tenure of a single life.. But ambition, in 
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any very exalted sense of the word, is an anachronism ; and, considering 
how much is done by people whose very names are unknown to the world 
at large, we may be ‘content with doing the little in our power, and 
leaving the glory to be won by those who are weak enough to care for it. 
Let us pay our bills, give satisfaction to our employers, and.,enjoy such 
pleasures as domestic comfort and the sense of doing our duty may throw 
in our way. 

More remote consequences of the same tendency might easily be 
pointed ont. There are other moral saws which have become as obsolete 
as those directed against ambition. The old satirists, for example, used 
to thunder against missrs. Is anybody a miser now? There are people 
who are selfish enough, in all conscience—people who, in our elegant 
modern dialect, are screws to the full extent to which the pressure can be 
carried ; but is any one a miser after the “‘ fearless old fashion,’’ of which 
Elwes was the last proverbial example ? At rare intervals, in the season 
devoted to gigantic gooseberries and supernatural showers of frogs, we 
hear of some pauper who has died of starvation with a purse full of 
sovereigns hidden in the mattress of his bed. But the sheer instinct of 
hoarding for the sake of hoarding has died out of modern society. A 
gentleman with 100,000/. a year never goes to bed by daylight to save 
- the expense of candles, or rides ten miles round to avoid a turnpike, or walks 
about in his old cloaks till they drop off his back. The character has 
disappeared under the natural influences of civilization. No man has the 
courage to live apart from his kind like a savage dog ina farmyard. A 
Commission of Lunacy would be taken out against him, and he would be 
ordered, on pain of imprisonment, to live with other people. Instead of 
putting his. money into a stocking, he would invest it in safe securities, 
and the penetrating influénce of public opinion would be far too great to 
allow him to reinvest the proceeds without paying toll to society. We 
cannot hide ourselves from the gaze of the many-headed monster, and no 
one is sufficiently insensible to the approval of his kind to do what he 
likes with his own. If, to make a liberal allowance, half of our income 
is spent for our pleasure, the other half is invariably spent in obedience 
to a code of rules tacitly marked by general consent. A very wealthy 
man may be stingy, mean, grasping, but he never has the courage to 
refrain from setting up an imitation, however starved and unsatisfactory, 
of the establishment prescribed by the rule of living of his class. Sump- 
tuary laws have become obsolete, but the sanction which enforces a certain 
standard of expense, is quite sufficient to prevent in practice any wide 
deviations on the side of economy. Hitherto we have not been so strict 
in prohibiting extravagance ; because, though it is more pernicious to the 
public interest, there are so many people about the spendthrift who have 
a direct interest in his follies. That is, the opinion of our neighbours as 
to the mode of spending our money is far more important in practice than 
our own. ‘The passion of saving is put down in spite of the supposed 
selfishness of mankind, whilst the disposition to throw money to the dogs, 
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though more palpably injurious to ourselves, remains comparatively un- 
touched. Yet even our liberality is less picturesque than formerly. To put 
down one’s name in a long list of subscriptions, and have it proclaimed after 
dinner by a plausible secretary to a company of well-fed Christians, may 
be gratifying ; but, undeniably, there is something commonplace, not to 
say vulgar, in the proceeding. It would be more poetical to distribute 
doles at the gates of our baronial mansions, though no one, with the fear 
of sound political economy before his eyes, could recommend the practice. 
It would unluckily be as injurious to the poor as gratifying to the rich ; but 
in abandoning it we necessarily descend to a more mechanical mode of 
dispensing charity. In the same way the hospitality which is charac- 
teristic of rude societies, is heartier than its modern representative. If 
you wish to be civil to a stranger in London you ask him to dinner ; and 
if you wish to be doubly civil you ask him twice; in other words, you 
spend about four hours in his company and’ give him, say, two guineas’ 
worth of meat and drink. In the country you may go further, and make 
him, for a few days, a member of your family circle. But your utmost 
efforts fall very far short of the practice in primitive countries, where the 
merest stranger is made at home, and has the fatted calf slain in his 
honour, and has no delicate hints thrown out as to the conveniences 
offered by the neighbouring railway. Undoubtedly, the degree of hospi- 
tality is measured by the general dulness of life. We welcome a man 
gladly when we are thoroughly tired of ourselves and our family circle ; 
and thus the charge is brought under our general principle, that life is 
made up of a series of petty and rapidly-changing excitements rather than 
of simple and powerful emotions. Perhaps, however, this is all a 
little too sentimental. I am approximating, too, nearly to lamentations 
over the fine old English gentleman, whose disappearance, to say the truth, 
I can bear with very considerable equanimity. He was too often a brutal, 
beer-drinking, port-wine-swilling, fox-hunting, illiterate animal, and his 
rough vigour was very capable of judicious refinement. Baronial halls 
and yule-logs, and the genial hospitality which is celebrated in Christmas 
Annuals, seem to me to be a lumbering and pretentious form of joviality, 
whose extinction is a matter for sincere congratulation. 

To return, then, to our murders, for it was from that point that we 
started in this profound disquisition. There are some cheerful observers 
of our times who would cut up my theory by the roots, and simply deny 
the facts. Such a mode of argument is a very unpleacunt one, but must 
be admitted to have its value. Murder, according to these theorists, has 
not really gone out of fashion even in polite society ; but the act has been 
so refined that it escapes observation. As in the great battle of guns 
against fortifications, the attack at one time gains the upper hand, and at 
another the defence, so we are just now in a period where the murderers 
are ahead of the police. Go to insurance offices, these pleasant persons 
will say, and you will be told that there are more things going on between 
earth and heaven than are dreamt of by the students of police-reports. 
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Suspicious incidents crop up here and there, indicating that if we could 
remove the veil of superficial decorum, we should find poisoners at work as 
busily as ever, though they are now too skilful practitioners to be detected 
by clumsy coroners and magistrates. This encouraging doctrine has been 
entertained with gratitude by the compilers of a large class of recent 
fiction. Balzac especially set an example, which has found plenty of 
eager followers. According to him, Paris was full of criminals of super- 
human sagacity and marvellous powers of combination. Was there not 
the great Vautrin, who waged war against mankind for many years of 
varying success, and finally made a drawn battle of it by passing into the 
police ? Was there not a mysterious villain who appeared at evening in 
the highest circles, and by day looked like a filthy beggar at the street- 
corner? Did not a rash young man once endeavour to unearth him in 
the luxurious rooms which lurked behind one of the most loathsome of 
back courts in the metropolis, and was he not punished by a mysterious 
poison which the beggar contrived to administer whilst disguised as a 
brilliant diplomatist, and which brought that rash young man to a speedy 
grave ? I need not quote examples of the ingenuity with which this idea 
has been followed out, and of the vivid pictures which go to show that our 
modern polish is nothing but a thin varnish concealing a hideous abyss of 
romantic crinie. It is so very horrible and so very exciting that one is 
half tempted to wish it were true. When statements of this kind are 
made in good faith—while it is their very essence that they cannot be 
tested—every man must decide according to his temperament or his expe- 
rience what measure of belief he will grant to them. For my part, I 
confess that my credulity is limited. The old argument that there is no 
smoke without fire, cannot, strictly speaking, be converted into the state- 
ment that there is no fire without smoke. There may be—at any rate we 
cannot prove that there are not—masses of smouldering iniquity which 
give no visible tokens of their existence above the surface. Nor is it true, 
in the present state of our police, that murder will out ; on the contrary, 
we are told that, in a large percentage of cases, murder will not out. 
When the crime is known, the criminals are often undetected ; and it is, 
perhaps, reasonable to suppose that in many cases even the crime is not 
suspected. However, without dwelling upon these difficult problems, it 
may perhaps be fairly said, that if there were many murders of the romantic 
character generally described in fictions—murders which form the cata- 
strophe of a long and exciting drama in real life—they would probably 
come to the surface occasionally. The absence of startling revelations 
may not prove the non-existence of crime, but it raises a very strong pre- 
sumption that such crime as exists is of a commonplace and unambitious 
order. If it often formed the climax of a thrilling story in real life, it 
would produce a greater explosion, and force its way, somehow or other, 
into upper air. I fear or hope, therefore, that complaints of the decay 
of murder must be considered as probably well-grounded; if not in the 
sense that fewer people are actually despatched in well-regulated families, 
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yet in the sense that the crime is for the most part of a prosaic character. 
There is, of course, less open violence; and it is also probable that 
murderers of polite society are not only milder in their manner, but less 
under the inpulse of overpowering and hideously sublime passions. This, 
indeed, would be a mere corollary from the other conclusions suggested. 
If we have not time or energy to spare for vengeance, we lose the great 
motive for murders of the heroic caste, and can have no more Iagos or 
Hamlets. Hamlet would now apply to a detective instead of a ghost ; 
and Iago would confine himself to writing spiteful despatches to the War 
Office at Venice. Tragedy, in short, has gone out of fashion in real life 
as on the stage ; and perhaps its disappearance in the latter case is only 
the result of our failing to recognize it as even a possible likeness of 
any real events. It may, indeed, be argued that the other cases noted 
result from a process of compensation rather than of decay. The ener- 
gies of mankind have not grown feebler, but discovered new channels. 
Selfishness takes a different form from the simplicity of old-fashioned 
misers ; and instead of the revenge or ambition of our ancestors, we 
discover new forms of excitement, in speculation, or political agitation, or 
what not, suitable to the milder spirit of the times, but not less absorbing 
and intense. 

There are some people who can never be happy without convincing 
themselves that we are in every way better, happier, and wiser than our 
forefathers ; and others who take a singular pleasure in lamenting the 
decay of all that is noble and elevating. I do not belong to, nor condemn, 
either class. If the world is to be improved, we must have plenty of 
hope and plenty of discontent. Anything is good which is opposed to 
a state of sullen or self-satisfied stagnation. Either party would, of 
course, give a very inaccurate summary of the world, and certainly that 
which imagines that as we grow old we can retain all the charms of our 
childhood. When we were schoolboys we were thoughtless, reckless, 
and cruel. Perhaps we were generous and were easily mastered by noble 
and simple emotions. The bad boys showed their vices openly and 
knocked their young companions on the head without troubling them- 
selves to give a reason. The good boys were admirably unselfish, but 
singularly wanting in common sense and knowledge of the world. We 
have lost the charm along with the folly, and it is useless to repine, and 
specially, as some people do, to put on the jackets and frocks of their 
early days in the hope of making themselves younger. We must take 
the good and evil as it comes, and without asking which is best—for that 
is an impossible question to answer—be content to work at what lies 
before us. Meanwhile we may give thanks that we have got rid of our 
Bluebeards, and that if life is less picturesque it is pleasanter in the long 
run to live in a well-built house in a London Square ‘of the nineteenth 
century than in the quaintest and most poetical robber castle that ever 
looked down on the Rhine. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
REGRETS AND FOLLIES. 


HEN Childersleigh found himself 
at last alone with his blighted 
hopes, free to chew the cud of his 
disappointment, he scarcely made 
the use of his opportunities that 
might have been expected. True, 
he kept telling himself over and 
over again that he was ruined in- 
stead of rich; but although his 
mind took in the sense of the 
words, it was slow to follow them 
out to their consequences. Yet, 
as we said, such philosophy as he 
possessed came chiefly of the lower 

teachings of an Epicurean school, 

£3 ye ~ e- dashed by a bastard cynicism, His 

(gm # whole life had been a practice of 
the faith that in pleasure lies the chief good—or, in other words, that 
bother of any sort is unmixed evil. The painful excitement of the day 
had left him partly stupefied and partly intoxicated. Perhaps, too, the 
latent elasticity of his nature was already asserting itself in the bracing 
atmosphere of serious trouble. In spite of his graye personal pre-occu- 
pations he was surprised to find his thoughts still occupying themselves 
with the sorrows of Lucy Winter; thence, by easy transition, they went 
flying away to Maude Childersleigh ; and then, no less naturally, came back 
again to their-starting point in the altered fortunes that had lifted her 
beyond his reach. 

It is easy to say that it would have been weak and pitiable, utterly 
beneath the dignity of a man in the full vigour of his prime, and with many 
a point still in his favour, to be crushed under a mere monetary dis- 
appointment. Training has to the full as much to do with these things 
as constitution, and the training of Childersleigh had been grovellingly 
* practical, such as taught him to see mountains in the molehills of the 
loftier moralist. Say what you like, it hits a Sybarite hard when, just 
as he is starting on the journey of life in a postchaise, with well-filled 
purse, all his little comforts about him, and possibly a fair companion 
of congenial tastes by his side, he is told to get out and foot it alone, 
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working, or worse still, begging his solitary way. Possibly the time may 
come when he may own the trial to have been all for the best, as he finds 
the vigorous health and appetite that wait on honest work, but at first 
he may surely claim some credit if he resign himself, with even a 
semblance of philosophy, to his altered circumstances. 

Having tired out his body in the Regent’s Park, while his thoughts all 
the time went dancing hither and thither—chiefly from Hampstead to 
Harley Street—tossing about like straws in a whirlwind, at last he turned 
his face homeward to the “‘Albany.’’ The inquisitive Sams, as he brought 
in the hot water, could gather little from his master’s face, and puzzled 
himself over the curt rejection of his services and his abrupt dismissal. 

“’Ang me if I know what to make’ of it!” he confided to his ally, 
Mr. Roper, General Sir George Gruff’s man, whom he found lounging 
against the door-post, sunning himself in what hazy light came filtering 
down, and looking out for treasure-trove in the way of gossip. ‘‘’Ang 
me if I know what to make of it! If it were any one else, I'd make 
sure he’d bin and found himself out of the will; but the governor’s a 
queer sort, and you never know where to ’ave ‘im. I'd step up and try 
and pump the people in ’Arley Street ; but if he was to chance to hear of 
me there, I should get the sack and no mistake.”’ 

Meanwhile the object of his valet’s anxiety was wending his way to his 
club. Of the half-dozen establishments he belonged to, he chose the most 
exclusive, as the one where he ran the least risk of being troubled by 
acquaintances. Once he had thought of having dinner quietly in his 
rooms, but he shrunk from the desolate companionship of his own cheerless 
thoughts. Then it had occurred to him to seek some out-of-the-way 
dining: place where he could look on at life without being forced to mix in 
it; but he dismissed the idea as a humiliating yielding to weakness, a fatal 
precedent when there was an abundance of unpleasantness before him that 
must of necessity be faced and lived down. 

‘< Tf the bull’s to be taken by the horns, it had better be done at once, 
and it will never do to begin a hard fight by giving in. I shall dine at 
‘Light’s.’’’ And so to ‘ Light’s” he went. 

Not a soul in the coffee-room except a couple of men whom he did not 
even know by sight—Chesterton Sloper, who never looked you in the face 
when he could help it, and always slunk about the house as if he had got 
some of the plate in his pocket; Harrington, the most reserved of men, 
who perched high on the permanent staff of the Foreign Office ; and old 
Boresby. To be sure, Boresby was the least welcome vision that could 
have greeted him, or would have been, had he not been half prepared for 
it. For Boresby never goes out of town, thinking with old Q. that empty 
as London may be, there are always more people to be button-holed there 
than in the country. Every day in the year he dines at one or other of 
his clubs, and studying the names on the dinner-bills beforehand, selects 
his daily victim in summer from the luckless birds of passage. 

‘God bless me, Childersleigh, you here! what a piece of luck! 
Thought you were somewhere in Germany; sure I heard of you there the 
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other day. Just looked in at ‘ Doodle’s,’ and I give you my solemn word of 
honour there was not a man dining but old Brounker, the greatest nuisance 
in the world—deaf as a post, even if he didn’t jabber so fast that he never 
gives you a chance of making him hear. Besides, the house smells of 
whitewash, and they had no grouse soup; so I came on here, and very 
glad I am. We'll dine together, eh? what do you say? and have a 
magnum of Cutler’s Lafite afterwards.”’ 

But Hugh, forearmed as he was, called to mind a weakness of the 
enemy. 

‘‘ Nothing I'd like better, Boresby. You're not a man that minds 
infection I know, but it’s fair to tell you there’s been illness and a death 
in the house where I’ve been passing the afternoon.” 

Boresby jerked away the hand he had laid in friendly appropriation 
on Hugh’s shoulder, and started back with a lightness highly creditable to 
a man of his weight and habits. 

‘‘ By Jove! I remember now. Hestercombe was talking of it only 
yesterday. It’s that monstrous rich old aunt of yours, I suppose? He 
said you had come into 20,000/. a year, or something like that. Well, I 
wish you joy ; but what was it carried her off?’’ And Boresby stood at 
gaze at arms’ length, frightened from Childersleigh by fear of death, 
drawn to him by taste for gossip and respect for wealth. 

‘¢ Tt was very sudden,” rejoined Childersleigh, ignoring the first part 
of his friend’s speech, which gave him as sharp a twinge as any he had 
experienced yet ; ‘‘ and, after all, I should never forgive myself if anything 
happened to you by my imprudence, so I'll take myself off into quarantine 
at that table in the corner.” 

Boresby looked after him, hesitated, shook his head, and doubtless 
deciding in favour of prudence, toddled from the room. Childersleigh 
seated himself and meditated too. Congratulations like Boresby’s were 
just the things he had to make up his mind to confront, and he found 
they hurt him more than he had feared. For the time he forgot the grave 
results of his disappointment in the petty annoyances it was likely to bring 
on him. Sensitive and proud, knowing the world and his own particular 
set, he was quite aware of the turn his kind friends would give his little 
history. He could face ridicule, but he shrunk from pity. The one you 
can combat or bear down, the other you must submit to whether you like 
or not. He imagined the more tender-hearted and thoughtful of his 
acquaintances dismissing him contemptuously with a “‘ poor devil,” while 
enemies and the envious would laugh openly at the baffled fortune-hunter, 
who had pinned his hopes on an old woman’s humours, only to be tricked 
and sold after all. 

“Fancy old Boresby there, rolling himself from club to club, from 
smoking-room to dining-room, repeating all their lies for gospel, pledging 
his word for them, and making it his particular business to write circulars 
on my affairs to old fogies in half the country-houses of England.” 

In such a frame of mind he made short work of his dinner, and the 
beef might have been mutton for all he knew or cared. He felt thoroughly 
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restless. He gulped down two or three glasses of sherry, made his way to 
the smoking-room, swallowed a cup of scalding coffee, smoked half a cigar 
by fits and starts, flung it away, and took refuge in the library, where he 
buried himself in an arm-chair, while the lines of the magazine in his hand 
danced before his eyes, and his thoughts went back again, whirling round 
in the old circles. Then in a morbid apprehension that his long immunity 
from intrusion must come to an unhappy end if he lingered, he seized 
suddenly on his hat and rushed into the streets. There he wandered 
about with no more definite idea than to keep moving, till midnight found 
him dead beat in mind and body, opening his door with the latch-key. 

Any troubles that may beset you are pretty sure to settle down in 
clouds on your mind at your very first awakening. If you have burned 
your fingers the night before at unlimited loo, gone a little farther than 
you intended with that very fascinating girl you took down to supper, or 
caught a rap over the fingers for going too far and too fast—shadows of 
the sort fall on you ‘in a waking nightmare, long before you have disen- 
tangled a single idea for your morning use. Like the Ginnee the Persian 
fisherman freed from the jar, they envelop you in a vague mist before 
they shape themselves into a palpable horror. Childersleigh had matter 
enough for gloomy thought, and from the points of view in which he lay 
contemplating his position, everything seemed hopelessly dismal. Ifa ray 
of light did come struggling in, it was by the chink that opened at the 
prospect of an interview with Maude. What he hoped from the meeting 
he scarcely knew, and had he dared to reason it out, no parts of his future 
would have shown blacker than those that she had brightened in his 
Channel dreams. While he had a good position and better expectations 
he had chosen to dally over asking her hand: his indifference had kept 
their love-making within the bounds: of simple flirtation ; and did he mean 
to cast himself at her feet now he was well nigh penniless? As she had 
said, he was the last man in the world to stoop to being accepted in 
charity ; to being pensioned by his wife and patronized by her family ; and 
his blood boiled at the mere thought of courting rebuff from Sir Basil or 
inviting the sneer of Purkiss. 

It was only the day before that he had absolutely told himself that he 
was in love with Maude—for a few hours merely that he had counted on 
her as his own. Yet now, awakening to all its charms just as it ceased 
to be his, he half persuaded himself, he was a much-injured individual 
on the eve of being robbed of a long-cherished possession ; while most 
inconsistently he cursed the folly that had not secured her long before. - 

Getting up was an effort, and dressing an unspeakable trouble. He 
was feverishly impatient too, although he knew he could not show himself 
at Hampstead with any decency before eleven. Time after time he rang 
for breakfast ; and when it did come up he scarcely trifled with it, although he 
cooled his hot palate with glass upon glass of light claret. He bribed the 
driver of his cab to extra speed, and grumbled at him for not going fast 
enough, although the man had sprung his horse over the stones of Port- 
land Place, and the sergeant on the beat had only been deterred by the 
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heat from pulling him up for furious driving. As it was, they were at the 
top of Hampstead Hill full half-an-hour too soon. Hugh strolled on to 
the Heath, pulling out his watch every five minutes with growing disgust 
at the lagging hands. In short, his whole conduct was as unlike the 
imperturbable self-possession he usually prided himself on as could well be 
conceived. He knew it, and thoroughly ashamed he was of it all the time, 
—the more so that, for once in his life, he felt utterly unequal to a struggle 
with his feelings; and, at last, fairly throwing them the reins, chafingly 
conscious of his helplessness, he left them to hurry him whither they would. 

In this rational frame of mind, not in the least knowing what he 
hoped, and yet vaguely hoping a great deal, he stretched some minutes in 
his favour, and pulled the bell by the lofty gateway in the high wall of 
‘* The Cedars.” 
~ Sir Basil at home, Mrs. Brown ?”’ 

The porteress looked surprised and hurt that after so long an absence 
the visitor should not have begun with inquiries after herself and her own 
domestic concerns ; but if she had wished to take vengeance for the neglect 
she could not have annoyed him more effectually than by her answer. 

‘* Yes, Mr. Childersleigh, he’s at home and not very well. He doesn’t 
go to the City at all to-day, leastways he sent to stop the carriage ? ”’ 

This was a contretemps Hugh had never counted on. Habitually 
father and son moved off eastwards after breakfast with much the same 
regularity and punctuality as the sun directed his course in the opposite 
direction. He had reckoned as absolutely on a téte-a-téte with Maude as 
if it had been a business appointment for eleven with Purkiss. But the 
events and agitation of the day before had fallen on Sir Basil’s nerves and 
temper. For the first time for years he had breakfasted in his room ; 
had come down afterwards fretfully irritable, and buried himself away 
from his kind in his library. Hugh had nothing for it but to ask if he 
were visible, and although there was, perhaps, no one in the world the banker 
would have made less welcome at the moment, he preferred submitting to 
the infliction himself to leaving his daughter to do the honours to the visitor. 

Hugh walked up to his chair with outstretched hand. 

‘I’m sorry to find you an invalid, Sir Basil. I fear it is no trifle keeps 
you from Lombard Street ?”’ 

Sir Basil rose stiffly, and holding The Times between his finger and 
thumb, gave the visitor the rest of the hand to do what he liked with. 
But the very faintest pressure on his part responded to that of Hugh, and 
altogether it was a most irritating greeting. 

‘‘ Yes, Hugh—-Mr. Childersleigh. Yesterday was a very trying day to 
me, as it must have been to any of your family. We had all hoped to see 
it replace you in the position you are entitled to.” 

Sir Basil was certainly not bound to analyse the causes of his illness ; 
but in condescending on them, it must be confessed he was the reverse 
of candid. 

“* Perhaps I bore up better myself, Sir Basil, that I was so utterly 
unconscious of having forfeited it,” rejoined Hugh, drawing himself up, 
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‘‘ Not forfeited it! Do you mean to tell me your place or means are 
those that befit the head of my family? What your present income may 
be I do not profess to know; but as your former guardian I can guess it ; 
and as your near relative, and an old man of the world, I have a right to 
speak out if any one has.”’ 

*T don’t know that any one has. As a relative of mine and Miss 
Childersleigh’s, I am sure your annoyance is quite untinged with selfish- 
ness, and I am grateful indeed for the consideration with which you try to 
lighten my disappointment. As my former guardian you may be aware 
I am not personally responsible for all my embarrassments, and as a 
man of the world you must know there is a good deal to be said in extenua- 
tion of those I plead guilty to.” 

‘‘ Pshaw, sir, only see how things have turned out.” 

“ Very true, Sir Basil. If good fortune is the test of one’s deserts, I 
am sure I have little to say for mine. If those circumstances over which 
I had no control had turned out differently, I am convinced I might have 
trusted my failings to your lenient consideration.” 

‘* All I say is—and your uncle, Lord Hestercombe, was saying very much 
the same thing—that you have pushed imprudence to recklessness and run 
folly to insanity 0 

“J have no ‘doubt my uncle judges me quite as fairly and kindly as 
you do,” interposed Hugh. 

“ And parted with Childersleigh,” continued Sir Basil, not heeding 
the interruption; ‘for that must follow I suppose—Childersleigh’s sold 
to Marxby or some of those confounded fellows that found their money- 
bags in a navvy’s wheelbarrow. That’s the very worst of all, Hugh! ” 

“Upon my word, Sir Basil,” said Hugh, slightly touched by the last 
ejaculation and the use of his own Christian name, and holding out his 
hand again,—‘‘ upon my word, you might give me credit for feeling as 
deeply there as you can possibly do. But Childersleigh shall never go if 
I can help it; and if go it must, why should it pass from the family ? 
You have money enough in your branch, I am glad to think; and although 
there is little enough left in mine, as far as I am concerned it is not a 
trifle that shall stand in the way of your having the place.” 

‘¢ And how far are you concerned ?’’ snapped Sir Basil, ignoring utterly 
the proffered hand. ‘It would take a fancy price to pay off the bare 
mortgages. Why, when Marxby, years ago, advanced that last 5,0001., it 
was only as, he said, because the price would cover it if the park were to go 
for building lots. My buying Childersleigh would be paying through the 
nose for your extravagance ; a sheer sinking of capital to no purpose, for 
I'd far sooner have seen the place in your hands than mine.” 

Nettled by this reception of his second advance, Hugh was on the brink 
of a retort about family affections tried by a money standard, that would have 
touched Sir Basil in his tenderest point, when, fortunately perhaps, the 
sight. of Mande as she walked past the windows stopped him in time, and 
before the: angry dialogue led on to.an open quarrel. .He swallowed 
down his intended speech, and with a “‘ But I fear I tire you, Sir Basil, 
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and I see Maude—Miss Childersleigh—on the lawn ; if you'll allow me, I'll 
go and shake hands with her;” without waiting an answer, he stepped 
through the open window. Sir Basil made a motion as if to rise and 
follow, but he was too proud to seem to play the spy on his daughter, 
and too shrewd to believe his presence could hinder mischief, if mischief 
there were to be. As it chanced, he could not have acted more wisely 
for his own wishes. Hugh crossed the lawn, smarting and chafing, ready 
to scent out slights everywhere, and disposed to be grossly unjust without 
any grounds at all. 

Whether she had known he was in the house or not, Maude was cer- 
tainly not much startled by his appearance at her elbow. When she heard 
his footsteps she turned and met him in the most unembarrassed manner, 
although perhaps the memory of a certain talk with her father, and possibly 
the consciousness that they were under the paternal eye, made her a little 
more distant and reserved than she might otherwise have been. 

‘* Welcome back again to us, Mr. Childersleigh ; how very good of you 
coming so soon to ‘ The Cedars.’”’ 

Hugh’s soul was instantly in arms against what he chose to consider 
a chilling reception and formal address. 

‘Thanks, Miss Childersleigh. You can’t tell how gratifying it is to 
me to find you all so affectionate and unchanged. The warmth of your 
father’s welcome was overpowering.” 

Maude looked more hurt than offended as she answered quietly, 

‘‘ My father is so seldom laid up, that it is no wonder sickness rufiles 
him a little. Then that wretched business of Miss Childersleigh has 
distressed us all. If he has vexed you, you ought to forgive him his 
irritation for its cause ; there is no one he takes deeper interest in than 
you.” 

“Yes; nothing could be kinder than the candour with which he spoke 
his mind, and the frankness with which he told me of my shortcomings. 
Perhaps the season was something ill-chosen, but then an interest that 
takes that shape is so rare. Pray don’t hesitate to give me a similar 
proof of your friendship.” 

‘You are unjust to him, and misconstrue me wantonly, Hugh—Mr. 
Childersleigh, I mean—unless, indeed, it is v<ar intention to insult me. 
When did I ever intrude advice upon you ? Have I ever given you reason to 
think I should choose a time like this to say unpleasant things ?”’ 

‘‘ Be sure I am only too grateful for the consideration that induces you 
to withhold your lecture.” 

“Tf you are resolved to misinterpret all I say, of course I can’t help 
it. I have no right to judge you, and no wish to do it. You have been 
hardly treated, I know; but if I were to tell you I was very, very sorry, 
you would answer with a sneer.”’ 

They sauntered side by side in silence ; Maude swinging her hat by 
the ribbons, her eyes sunk on the gravel, her bosom swelling with a sense 
of injustice and a sharp struggle with her temper. Her companion, 
already twinged by remorse and inclining to repentance, stole a look at her 
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from time to time, and tried hard to guess at the secrets that lay hidden 
under the long black lashes. He had known her always as the spoiled 
child of her family, queening it there much as she pleased, and felt he had 
severely tried a nature at no time of the most lamb-like. When he might 
have looked for a storm, her temper had only come in a fitful puff that 
had stilled at once, and now there was a dead calm. A reason there 
must be for a phenomenon so strange. Hopes came fluttering up; more 
than ever he regretted his ill-humour, and longed to atone it. Then since 
the afternoon of the day before he had utterly lost his head, and been driving 
about the very creature of impulse—impulse the more uncontrollable that 
his self-command was generally so strong. Now, as the awkwardness of 
the silence grew into pain, in his recklessness he felt a something 
stronger than he constraining him to cap his follies. Anything less like 
his true self, or more counter to all his grave resolutions, could hardly be 
conceived, but words seemed to outstrip ideas, and, scarcely conscious of 
what he said, he spoke: ‘‘ Take the right to judge me, then, dearest 
Maude. I have often fancied you might one day give me something more 
than friendship, and this I know, that you are the only living being to 
whom I would come for sympathy.” 

The moment the words were said he would have given the world to 
recall them. Maude may possibly have rehearsed some such scene before, 
and we have her own word for it, given to her father, that her réle was 
arranged beforehand. Whether Hugh might have stolen an advantage, 
and tricked her out of a different answer had he come to her a suppliant, 
and found her in a melting mood, we know not; but had he plotted to 
make failure certain, assuredly he could not have gone more craftily to 
work than by thus approaching her in half-assured victory. 

The girl fired at once to the insinuation that he had her at his beck 
and call ; perhaps resented it the more keenly that it had a touch of truth, 
and her answer came promptly, and without the shadow of a tremor. 

‘‘ You must forgive me, Mr. Childersleigh, if I decline to accept the 
right you offer so generously—and abruptly. Your language would hardly 
lead me to suppose that you set much value on my sympathy, but you 
have it, whatever it may be worth.” 

The idea that his own childish preipitation had drawn its only possible 
answer—that he had courted inevitable humiliation—that he had given 
Maude the right to despise him, as a pitiful adventurer who came grovel- 
ling and whining to her feet, in the teeth of dignity and decency—all stung 
him to the quick. His first impulse was to curse the treacherous coquetry 
that, as he told himself, had lured him on to the avowal. Then, in a 
revulsion of fairer feeling, he turned his anger on himself, for adding 
injury to injury, by blaming Maude for a show of common feeling to an 
old friend. He felt, in the circumstances, the unlucky interview could 
not be brought too quickly to a conclusion, and that the best atonement 
he could make was to be gone at once. With a violent effort, he said, 
with tolerable calm,—‘‘ Forgive me, Maude, and farewell. I have been 
wrong from first to last, and you could not have spoken otherwise.” 
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Without waiting for a reply he turned away. If he lingered a little in 
the hopes that one might come, he lingered in vain; and the best 
Maude could do with her feelings was to prevent them venting themselves 
in bitter words. 

**T thought things could hardly be worse with me than they were,” he 
muttered to himself as he strode down the hill from the house ; ‘but it 
only wanted this, and now that I’m in the vein for a little friendly talk, 
Pll drive to Hestercombe House, and get my interview over with his 
lordship.”’ 

But his lordship had gone down to Rushbrook that morning by the ten- 
o’clock express, leaving neither letter nor message for Mr. Childersleigh. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Mr. CHILDERSLEIGH FinDS A TRAINER. 


RaBEwais’ mauvais quart d’heure becomes an é¢vil oue indeed, when you 
set yourself to overhaul the bills and rake up the memories that register the 
indiscretions of a lifetime. The ghosts of long-forgotten follies come flitting 
round you, and repentance is only sincere when it is too late. Then if 
your purse has been emptying itselfin the meantime, until the small change 
that remains barely suffices the demands of the hour, you seem likely to 
buy your Barmecide feasts and desserts of the apples of Sodom with many a 
meal of bread and water, not to say, husks from the swine-trough. 

Hugh Childersleigh sat in his room, bending moodily over a table 
covered with papers. As he laboured at making out a balance on the 
sheet before him, his features lengthened visibly with the growing column 
of figures on the debit side. It is astounding the series of surprises that 
await the man extravagant in his habits and careless in his accounts, 
when for once in his life he sets himself to puzzle out his liabilities. 
That bill of Poole’s that has been running years longer than he dreamed, 
that other of Dusautoy’s he was so sure had been settled long before. After 
all the money he had fooled away in the Rue de la Paix and on the Quai 
des Bergues with Parisian and Genevese jewellers, he cannot conceive 
how those men in Bond Street and Brook Street can have run their 
accounts so far and so fast. Yet each item as he scans it verifies itself 
unpleasantly, linking itself to some little episode of folly. Then there are 
the pair of Westley Richards he bought three years before, and parted 
with at the end of the season—deadly as they proved—for a later 
improvement in breech-loaders: there is the rifle he got rid of only to 
replace it with a worse one, because, after missing three stags clean, and 
hitting another well behind, he chose to condemn it as too straight in the 
stock. There is the mail-phaecton and the T-cart; the harness and 
saddlery—boots—breeches—and sheaves of wine-bills from wine-merchants 
who charge unconscionable prices for unlimited credit. 

Reminders like these, although representing nothing insignificant in 
the aggregate, were among the least formidable of the demons that 
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Childersleigh's investigation evoked from that tin box into which for years 
back he had tossed indiscriminately everything relating to business. True, 
with but a single exception, he had not to deal with any of those outlying 
bits of venomous stamped papers, which accumulating liabilities in a 
geometrical progression, go to work on a man’s fortunes as swiftly and surely 
as an army of white ants saps the foundations of a house in the tropics. 
He had had his mother’s money to cut on and come again. When Miss 
Childersleigh’s supplies and his own dwindling income ran out, so far he 
had been prudent that he had regulated his pace on what he assumed to 
be tolerably reasonable expectations. Having always hitherto, in case of 
the worst, found money at call, he had never been driven to borrow on 
usury. He had sought to eke out the wrecks of his revenues by investing 
in securities more or less perilously speculative ; but how much he had sold 
out, or how these investments generally stood, he had scarcely informed 
himself for more than a twelvemonth. Times he knew had been excellent 
in the City, and now, while he was staggered by the swelling aggregate of 
his debts, he bolstered himself up with the prospect of a good round 
sum on the other side. A complication of calls, sales, transfers from one 
security to another must assuredly have muddled his understanding, for 
he found a deficiency that fell thousands below the lowest sum his hopes 
had counted on. Again and again he checked off the figures, and time 
after time he brought out the same uncompromising and unsatisfactory 
results. They were inconceivable but indisputable. Without the legacy 
accruing from Miss Childersleigh he would have stood actually to the bad : 
with it, he had some eighteen or nineteen thousands he could call his own. 
He dropped into a chair before the empty fireplace, his brows crumpling 
in profound thought. ‘It’s a small sum to grow into a quarter of a 
million in three years, but on every account the trial must be made. 
Nothing for me now but hope and hard work, and utter change of life. I'll 
see everything put straight at once, find out to a shilling how I stand and 
what I’ve got to look to. Hemprigge’s the man to clear up things for me ; 
he’s sharp and quick and secresy incarnate. Then he knows something of 
my affairs already, and as there’s no use whatever in shilly-shallying, I'll 
write him at once and see him to-morrow.” ; 
Mr. Robert Hemprigge’s chambers were on a first floor in Sackville 
Street, over Kaltwasser’s the German tailor, with whom he had certain 
financial relations. There was a good deal of mystery about Mr. Hemp- 
rigge altogether ; his earliest antecedents were lost in impenetrable haze, 
and there might fairly be a question as to what was his present profession. 
All that those who cared to interest themselves in the subject could learn 
was that he had nursed his talents in Mr. Rivington’s office, and only left 
it to set up on his own account, and that although he was not believed to 
have one single relation in the world, he had floated off, to all appearance very 
fairly supplied with capital—capital his business imperatively demanded. 
He wrote himself solicitor, but his practice lay mainly along the bypaths 
of the profession. In certain branches of the law he had all facts, 
authorities, and precedents at his finger-ends ; and few men, for example, 
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were more profoundly versed in all that appertained to the insolvent courts 
or concerned attachments on civil process. Not that he practised in 
Basinghall Street or often figured personally in its precincts; but his work 
lay a good deal with a set of clients whose mode of living entailed 
involuntary acquaintance with the statutes in bankruptcy, and whose habit 
of blindly outrunning the constable was continually landing them in 
social quagmires, where they could only be extricated by judicious counsels. 
Neither could Mr. Hemprigge be properly termed a money-lender, although 
pecuniary advances figured largely among his transactions. If none of his 
clients had been heard to grumble at the moderation of his terms, yet en 
revanche, he absolutely set his face against lending on securities that were 
rotten, even at usury the most seductive. He knew that character was 
capital, and with the hope of a long life before him had no idea of having 
his name mixed up in questionable transactions, or of prematurely killing 
the goose that he meant to supply his table regularly with golden eggs. 

He was a dark, dapper little gentleman, somewhere about thirty, 
although looking considerably older. In dress, he was always at least 
abreast of the latest prevailing fashion,—often somewhat in advance of it. 
On the special morning when we make his acquaintance, in his low-cut 
white vest, wide-lapelled blue morning-coat, linked by a single button far 
below the waist, and set off with a snowy sprig of myosotis, with his 
profusion of pin, stud, and watch-chain, his artistically-eut peach-colotred 
trousers, and lacquered high-heeled boots, he looked anything but 
austerely professional. But, man of fashion as he dressed, Mr. Hemp- 
rigge kept his bright black eye riveted unwinkingly on the main chance ; 
and now, at half-past nine, having deposited his glossy hat and lavender 
gloves on a side-table, he disposed himself methodically to open his 
letters. One or two he flung below the table; one or two more he 
glanced at, and carefully laid aside. But it was the last he chanced to 
take up that interested him the most. It was the note written by our 
friend Childersleigh the night before, and simply ran :— 

Albany, Thursday. 
Dear Sir,—I have some business I am anxious you should take in hand for me at 
once. If I hear nothing to the contrary, I shall be with you at eleven to-morrow to 
talk it over.—Very truly yours, 
Hvucu CaiLpERsLeicu. 

Hemprigge’s face brightened as, rubbing his hands, he chuckled out in 
great glee, ‘‘ Sooner than I hoped, and ten times better than I expected.” 
Then he took from a drawer in his writing-table a morocco-bound ledger, 
whose patent lock yielded to the gold key that hung to his watch-chain. 
The volume contained a list of clients alphabetically indexed. Each name 
headed a page or pages, and was the text for notes more or less full. The 
facts they were pregnant with would have equally surprised and disgusted 
the subjects of the biographies, and might have made them set 
Mr. Hemprigge down as in league with Satan, or, at the very least, the 
detective police. Those that were dedicated to Childersleigh were excep- 
tionally ample, and Hemprigge, it seemed, was especially well read in them, 
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for he merely ran eye and finger down the leaves as if to make sure that no 
points had escaped his attention ; then, pending the hour of the appoint- 
ment, tried with indifferent success to address himself to other business. 

Mr. Hemprigge’s suite of chambers was not extensive, and although 
a good deal of money passed through his bankers one way or another, his 
staff limited itself to a clerk and an errand-boy. The rooms consisted of 
a front one, consecrated to himself, one behind, to which he relegated his 
clerk, and a den devoted to the boy. The first was handsomely, not to 
say showily, furnished in walnut-wood and green morocco. Like those in 
a dentist's operating-room, the elbow-chairs arranged for the use of clients 
were miracles of ease. The writing-table, with its countless drawers, had 
received commendation at an industrial exhibition as a triumph of Viennese 
carving. The client’s boot buried itself well over the sole in the rich pile 
of a Turkey carpet; the whole place had that air of business made easy 
that smacks of the quack rather than the regular practitioner. That the 
business transacted in it was often strictly confidential might be divined 
from the heavy swing-doors that backed up the ordinary ones communi- 
cating with the passage and the clerk’s room. Childersleigh had originally 
heard of Hemprigge in Rivington’s office, and subsequently had been 
introduced to him professionally by his cousin Rushbrook, who not unfre- 
quently stood in need of the services of “a financial agent.” But his own 
dealings in Sackville Street had been confined very much to turf commis- 
sions left with Hemprigge during his absence from England, or the arranging 
of an occasional advance on securities personal or not strictly negotiable. 

It was into this luxurious apartment that Childersleigh was ushered on 
the morning in question, and Mr. Hemprigge’s greeting was deferentially 
warm. 

‘‘ Good-morning, Mr. Childersleigh. I heard you were in town, and, 
to tell the truth, had been looking for the honour of a visit.”’ 

‘“‘ How do you do, Hemprigge ? Yes, I’m here on family affairs, and 
I’ve got some rather delicate business I want arranged with as little delay 
as possible.”’ 

‘‘ Whatever it is, I need hardly say you may rely on its having my 
best attention.”’ 

‘“‘T make no doubt of it, and, of course, I take it for granted that all 
that passes between us is in the strictest confidence. The truth is, 
unpleasant circumstances have occurred, and 2 

‘‘ Forgive me, Mr. Childersleigh, but perhaps it will be the shortest 
way, and save some little trouble, if I tell you how much of your affairs I 
know already. You can correct me where I am wrong, or add anything 
you choose to my story. In consideration of the circumstances, I trust 
you will excuse my frankness, but I am right, am I not, in thinking that 
in place of finding yourself unconditionally heir to Miss Childersleigh, you 
have a legacy of 20,000/., the option of using the house in Harley Street, 
and the remainder of the property on certain conditions ?”’ 

‘‘ Really I am at a loss to understand “+4 
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‘¢ How I came to learn all this. But it is true, is it not? You must 
pardon me, Mr. Childersleigh, if I have found means of anticipating your 
intended disclosures. But, in my way of business, knowledge is both 
power and profit to me, and the better informed I am the more helpful 
can I be to my clients.”’ 

Childersleigh shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Well, however you came by it, in this case the knowledge is per- 
fectly accurate. You know the extravagant conditions of the will, but, 
however wild they are, it is my fixed purpose to try to satisfy them.” 

‘* Difficult conditions assuredly—by no means wild or, at least, extrava- 
gant, if you will allow me to say so much.” 

‘‘ Briefly then, if they are to be fulfilled at all, it must be done out of 
England ; so it seems to me at least. What I want you to do is to examine 
into all the papers I shall leave with you, balance my accounts, realize my 
investments, pay my debts, and finally let me know precisely how I 
stand, and that as soon as possible, for time is money to me, and I long 
to be at work. As I make it out, Iam disgusted to find myself actually 
a thousand or two to the bad.” 

‘‘ Without the legacy ?” 

‘¢ Without the legacy, of course.” 

‘¢ And without parting with Childersleigh ?” 

‘* Certainly without parting with Childersleigh.”’ 

‘‘T should say, were you to dispose of Childersleigh in building-lots,— 
the park is never likely to sell better than now. You can’t raise 
another shilling on mortgage; but if you were to throw it into the 
market, the Land Companies would be after it, like sharks swarming 
round a bait. I'd undertake they should run it up, so as to put at least 
10,0007. in your pocket ; and then there’s the furniture—the plate—the 
pictures.” 

«¢T don’t mean to sell a foot of it; not in the meantime at least.”’ 

“‘Good ! and in my opinion you're quite right, if you'll let me say so. 
Now may I ask if your proposed confidence in me extends to your schemes 
for the future ?” 

‘‘They’re vague enough as yet, since I only began to shape them 
yesterday, and mad enough, as most people would say. But when you've 
only a small stake to play to win a big one, it’s no use pottering over 
your game.” 

‘None in the world.” 

‘‘ Well, there’s only one way I can see to give me even a chance; and 
with it there’s a chance, and that’s all. The odds against me are what you 
please, but you must not forget I play to win some dozen times my 
stake. In short, what I think of, is plunging on mining ventures in 
Nevada or Colorado. I know the country, and I’ve often thought before 
that, if I had nothing else to look to, the life would suit me well. Putting 
the end out of the question, I should enjoy the excitement of the game. 
Fortunes have been made there and will be made again, and it’s just on 
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the cards that one of them may come my way. Go there with capital, 
prospect a good claim and the thing’s done.” 

“The thing’s been done no doubt, but for one that makes a fortune 
a hundred make a miss.”’ . 

‘‘ Nothing venture, nothing win. I start by saying I play a desperate 
game. I’m sick of England, and, after all, missing the money, I hedge for 
the excitement.” 

‘*In the first place, I don’t admit your game’s a desperate one at all. 
On the contrary, if you listen to me, I’m vain enough to think I can prove 
that you may play it on velvet and play it at home. You may miss 
Miss Childersleigh’s money, it’s true; although I don’t for a moment 
believe you need. But if the worst come to the worst, you shall have 
excitement enough in all conscience, and the absolute certainty of winning 
something handsome into the bargain.”’ 

** T’ve told you the way I thought of going to work ; but, as I say, as 
yet I’ve settled nothing. Show me a better by all means.” 

‘Then I don’t see why you should go abroad on what, to be frank, 
seems a wild-goose chase after the precious metals, when you can find 
them at home in heaps, lying ready to your hand.” 

‘‘ Where ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, in the City here, within an eighteenpenny cab-fare of the room 
we sit in. Never were such times as the times that are, except those that 
are to come. At this moment a man who has energy and brains, as well 
as position, has positively the winning cards forced into his hands, with 
nothing to do but play them down. ‘There's an absolute glut of money, 
and a perfect flush of credit; shoals of investors with their pockets 
running over, only waiting and praying for some one to show them where 
to empty them to the best advantage.” 

‘‘ In that case, Hemprigge, may I ask why you don’t 

“Why I don’t cut in and win myself? Why, simply because, 
althongh I may think I have the energy, and perhaps the brains, I 
want the position, and position’s the one essential to the alchemy that 
turns brass to gold. Look here, Mr. Childersleigh: for my own sake I 
mean to be perfectly open with you, so I'll break through my habits and 
repay confidence with candour. For years past I’ve sat watching for an 
opening, waiting for a backer—a partner—a patron, call it what you 
will. No need wasting breath in telling you I look to making my fortune 
with yours; and be sure, after waiting so long, I fear failure too much to 
risk itrashly. I could have found men with names, and I could have found 
men of business, but perhaps I pushed caution to fastidiousness. Our 
intercourse, slight as it has been, has convinced me that you have the 
talent for it all, although, to tell the whole truth, few of the gentlemen I 
have the honour of acting for, have shown themselves more careless in 
business matters. That I come to you with the offer shows that in 
saying so I don’t flatter you.”’ 

Childersleigh was impressed by the air of conviction and unconscious 
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patronage in Hemprigge’s manner to the full as much as by his words. 
He rose and walked to the window. The other eyed him with the half- 
excited, half-complacent look of the angler who feels his salmon is securely 
hooked, and that the fish, although he may sulk a bit at first, is sure, 
bar accidents, to come to land. 

‘* Have you any particular scheme in view, Hemprigge ? ” 

‘* As I’ve begun by making a clean breast of it, Mr. Childersleigh, I 
may as well goon. My idea is a credit company. Once well afloat, and 
that I don’t doubt of, if I can only persuade you to lend us your shoulder, 
the risks in those times ought to be nothing at all, the profits pretty 
nearly what you like to fix them at. Chairman, Mr. Childersleigh of 
Childersleigh. We put up a banker or a peer for the vice. Robert 
Hemprigge, Esq., I should suggest as managing director. With you 
showing the way, we shall only have to pick and choose among the men 
who press in to follow. Time and exertions of chairman and board 
remunerated by fixed salary and commission. The Stock Exchange 
and the public flock in to bear us out and make their fortunes with 
our own. Shares rising like mercury in the dog-days, and standing at 
cent. per cent. premium. New issues. Companies financed and floated 
with their shares commanding fabulous premiums, the first refusal of 
them to our board and our shareholders. Now, Mr. Childersleigh, 
isn’t that an easier way to wealth than the one that lies across the 
Atlantic, over the Rocky Mountains, and through the passes of the Sierra 
Nevada ?”’ 

“ But we are travelling it a little too fast, aren’t we, Mr. Hemprigge ? 
Baiting for capital, is it not a mistake to take a pauper for your 
chairman? Any one who cares to inquire into my circumstances, 
will find out all about Miss Childersleigh throwing me over, and even 
exaggerate the grief she’s left me in.” 

‘* Pardon me again; but has she thrown you over? She has left you 
her whole fortune absolutely, on certain conditions—a magnificent con- 
tingent asset at the worst. You go to reside in her house, and that 
alone means unlimited credit. Then no one is in the secret as to how 
deeply Childersleigh is dipped ; but every one knows suburban properties 
to be immensely valuable ; and so far as the world is at all the wiser, you 
are a man of large independent fortune. I’m sure you always lived 
as if you were; and thus all the money you have sunk in extrava- 
gance turns out an excellent investment, one that will yield you hand- 
some interest from this day forward. You know every one and every one 
knows you. Your name will puff the scheme in Belgravia and St. James’s, 
and it’s a tower of strength in the city as well.” 

‘‘T’ve nothing whatever to do with the City House, as you are aware.” 

‘‘T am, but who else? To the east of St. Paul’s, a Childersleigh’s 
name is like a Rothschild’s, a fortune in itself.’’ 

“ Once for all, Hemprigge, and before going further, let us fairly 
understand each other. Nothing in the world shall induce me to do any-* 
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thing bordering on the dishonourable—not for Miss Childersleigh’s money 
ten times told. I'll be no decoy-duck to lead fools into ruin.” 

“I’ve far too much respect for my own reputation, Mr. Childersleigh, to 
say nothing of regard for my own safety, to suggest to you anything in the 
slightest degree dishonourable ; and what's more, all principle apart, I’m 
persuaded that honesty is our only sensible policy. The weak point in 
most of these schemes is, that the directors bite themselves in trying to 
bite the public. I intend that anything we found shall be built so strong 
as to outlast us both. But everything of the sort must necessarily be a 
question of credit as well as cash; and, after all, what’s credit in its 
legitimate expansion but a mere trading on other people’s fancies. Your 
credit is sound and excellent, as I have had the honour of showing you, 
but the world is distrustful. Thus if it believes you connected with the 
house in Lombard Street, it will only be travelling to a right conclusion 
by a wrong road, that’s all.” 

‘‘ Then I should certainly never commit myself to liabilities unless I 
saw a certainty of acquitting myself of them in any case.” 

‘That you need not do. We feel our way, making sure of each step 
of our ground as we go, and then, depend upon it, there’s no risk of 
finding ourselves floundering out of our depths. Remember, too, as to 
your private means, to ease your conscience, that if the worst should 
come to the worst, Childersleigh and its fittings are good for some 
15,0007. or 20,000/.”’ 

‘But about accepting a post of responsibility in a great company, 
without business habits or training? As my powers are now, signing a 
cheque is about their limit, I should say.”’ 

‘* As limited companies go, it is not in the least essential that you should 
know anything more, Mr. Childersleigh, as you may see by glancing over the 
Joint Stock Directory, unless indeed a man means to make a grand coup 
as you do. But I repeat, I should never have spoken as I have 
were I not convinced that in half-a-dozen of months you would have 
all you need to know at your finger-ends. If I did not believe you had 
talent—ay, I'll call it genius—for the work, be sure I should never have 
come to you. For myself, I may venture to say I know all the ropes in 
the City, and the men who hold them, too, as well as most people ; and so 
indeed I ought, for I’ve been studying them for years back with a view to 
this very thing. I don’t want to hurry you to a decision, Mr. Childersleigh ; 
take your time. But I know you're not the man to hesitate when you've 
once weighed thoroughly all that is to be said for and against, and I 
confess I shall be anxious to have your answer.”’ 

“‘T’'ll bring it you by this time to-morrow, I promise you ; meantime, 
be it understood, I pledge myself to nothing whatever.” 

‘‘ Good! I ask nothing more than that you think it well over. The 
more you think of it the less likely are you to go prospecting among bears, 
roughs, and Indians, while you have veins of surface-gold at home only 
waiting the working.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE Crepit FoncieR AND Mosinier or Turkey (Loren). 


Tue oftener Hugh turned over in his mind that idea of Mr. Hemprigge’s, 
the more he found to fascinate him in it. Not the least of its seductions 
was the consciousness that its mere contemplation had already given a 
new zest to his life, opening him up fresh interests. It promised at 
once to distract his mind from idle regrets, and to fill, with an object that 
would bring all his powers and energies into play, the void left by his 
disappointment. Then there was an omen of success in the very 
quartering himself in that dull old mansion in Harley Street. Instead of 
running away with a vague threat of returning victorious—a threat in 
which no one would believe—he set his foot down to fight his battle on 
the very ground he meant to win. And his present relations with Sir 
Basil went some way towards recommending the plan. He thought the 
banker had used him badly; and, although he wished the old man no 
positive harm, yet there seemed poetical and appropriate justice in carrying 
the war into the enemy’s own country, and charging as a free lance into the 
very city of the Childersleighs. 

He knew Sir Basil to hold in orthodox hatred limited liability in 
every shape ; all the financing that smacked of the revolutionary school ; 
and, above all, the leviathan financiers and mushroom nouveaux riches 
themselves. Sir Basil regarded their principles as vicious, and their 
practice as pestilential. He disliked them as dwarfing respectable 
hereditary businesses, and detested them as taking the wind out of old- 
fashioned sails. Although the clientéle of Childersleighs’ was one that 
suffered as little as any by the growth of this heterodox competition, yet it 
had not gone entirely unscathed ; and besides, it is but human nature to 
lose your pleasure in modest gains, when you sce reckless rivals sweeping 
up profits by armfuls. Although the head of Childersleighs’ never showed 
more demonstratively dignified than now that his house’s ascendency 
became daily more questionable, yet there was mortification implied in the 
growing aggressiveness of his demeanour. It would mix fresh bitter in the 
cup if the head of his family carried its honoured name over to the 
hostile camp, and sullied its lustre among the dregs that in these latter 
days were floating on the surface of the City. If considerations like these 
were unchristian and censurable, it may be fairly owned Sir Basil ought to 
bear his share of their blame. 

Then for the chances of success. Hugh felt a scheme might be shaped 
which should give fair promise of it, and he was resolved to launch out on 
nothing that was unlikely to get safe to port. Hitherto he had had little 
reason to trouble himself about Hemprigge’s principles, and now that he 
came to think them over, he hesitated in coming to a conclusion, but, 
be they what they might, he had great faith in his own shrewdness and 
knowledge of men and things. Then Hemprigge was a man who, with all 
his professional deference of manner, knew that it was simple wisdom to 
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speak on subjects on which he was at home with an unassuming authority 
that would not be denied, and he had the knack of inspiring his listeners 
with at least a fair idea of his value. Hugh felt, too, there was high com- 
pliment implied in the offer being made him at all, and the consciousness 
that he had been soundly judged upon grounds inconceivably slight made 
him the more persuaded of the solicitor’s astuteness. 

‘‘ Mr. Hemprigge deceives himself on one point, however, I suspect,’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘ and he may find a master where he sought an intelligent 
tool, although, if the struggle came soon, and on details where he is at home 
and I all abroad, he will have more in his favour than I like to think of.”’ 

Perhaps what pleased him least was the idea that the tacit partnership, 
in which Hemprigge at first would figure almost as a patron, must throw 
them necessarily into friendly or even familiar contact. Regarded as an 
intimate, everything about Hemprigge—mind, manner, even dress—jarred 
on him, almost to repugnance. But, as he comforted himself, ‘‘ Trade, as 
well as poverty, throws one with strange bedfellows, and one good thing is 
that Hemprigge is quite sharp enough to take a hint when it suits his pur- 
pose. IfI can’t manage to keep him in his place without giving him good 
reason to be huffed, why, he may take what liberties he likes—that’s all!”’ 

Meanwhile, the course of Mr. Hemprigge’s reflections had followed 
those of Mr. Childersleigh, with a precision that did great honour to his 
acuteness, and had the latter gentleman been in the secret of the former's 
thoughts, he would have had both hopes and fears proportionately 
strengthened. Hemprigge had quite made up his mind that the answer 
to his proposition would be favourable, and as he had deliberately satisfied 
himself of the value of his ally beforehand, it might have been supposed he 
would have been highly gratified. So he was in the main, but very similar 
doubts troubled him to those that disturbed Childersleigh, and he ques- 
tioned the docility of his coveted acquisition. He felt something like the 
man who has made prize of a half-broken elephant ; the animal may prove 
most valuable if he can only keep it in hand, but then it is just as likely 
as not to break away, and trample its keeper under foot. However, 
it was after mature thought he had decided that he would not have a 
puppet for his nominal chief, and ignorance of business in its practical 
workings must for a time surely keep Hugh in leading-strings. For a 
greater or less share of influence over him in the future, Hemprigge relied 
on those resources of his own in which, with some reason, he placed very 
considerable faith. 

No sooner was Hugh’s mind made up than his brain was working. 
While he determined from the first to be guided implicitly by Hemprigge’s 
superior knowledge in all matters of pure detail, he was equally decided to 
have his say in the general arrangements. Hemprigge’s experience was 
essential to float the scheme, his own broader views and more extensive 
information should have full play in fixing the direction of the voyage. 

‘‘ Nothing like beginning as you mean to go on; I shall start by show- 
ing him a will of my own, while I make it equally clear it is always amenable 
to reason, and I ask nothing better than to concede the same to him,”’ 
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Accordingly he despatched a note to Sackville Street, simply intimating 
his consent, and proposing a quiet dinner that evening in his rooms with a 
view to talking matters over. 

During the meal and while the silent Sams was pervading the apart- 
ment, the conversation ran on anything but the subject that was engrossing 
the thoughts of both. Childersleigh knew his intelligent domestic, and 
was aware that—with his curiosity stimulated by the singular circumstance 
of his master dining téte-a-téte with so unwonted a guest,—he would make 
himself all ears for the occasion. But at last the dessert was on the table 
and the gentlemen were left to their wine, and Childersleigh pushed the 
decanters across to Hemprigge. That gentleman deliberately filled a 
bumper of claret and raising it in his hand, observed smilingly to his 
entertainer,—‘‘ Well, Mr. Childersleigh, do we drink success to the grand 
enterprise ? ” 

“« By all means, Hemprigge—provisionally. You see I accustom myself 
to joint-stock jargon already,’ and he placed marked emphasis on the 
‘¢ provisionally.” 

‘* You'll think in it by-and-by I foresee. If you only buckle to the 
work, you're not a man to do things by halves. Then here’s prosperity to 
the embryo giant, and before he’s three years old, may he have worked 
out the terms of the will, and made your fortune and mine and many 
another person’s.”” 

‘* Thanks, Hemprigge, and now to talk seriously. Have you thought as 
yet where this mine of ours is to open—at home or abroad—Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, or Australasia ? ” 

‘“‘ The world is before us, and not a quarter of it, where the profits on 
judicious enterprise may not be enormous. As you may suppose, I have 
ideas of my own, for I have been long thinking of the subject, but before 
indicating them I should very much like to have any impressions of yours.” 

Hemprigge thought this a civil thing to say, by way of prelude to the 
disclosure of his own well-weighed scheme, but he was less gratified than 
surprised when Childersleigh took him promptly at his word. 

“As you may suppose, on notice so short, I can only speak very 
generally, but I have my notion on the subject too, and one, I believe, at 
least worth the talking over. Not that it is a freak of fancy of the morning 
either. On the contrary it is an old dream of mine, although one I certainly 
never contemplated realizing in person.” 

‘Where do we go then, Mr. Childersleigh ? ”’ 

‘‘Tf you ask me, my answer is—to Turkey. I’ve been pretty often at 
Constantinople in my time, and from all I’ve seen and heard there, I 
believe there’s no such country in the world for turning over capital. Every 
one sings the same song, and you never hear a discordant note except from 
some fool who’s burned his fingers. Men of the embassies, correspondents 
of the press, shopkeepers in Pera, merchants in Galata, Greeks of the 
Fanar ; at the table-d’héte at Misseri’s, the whist-tables of the club, the 
boats on the Bosphorus,—Armenians, Turks, Jews and infidels all tell 
the same story. From the Sultan on the throne to the Hamal in the 
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wharf, every one is hard up, and what is more to our purpose, many of 
them have valid security of some sort to offer. All over the kingdom, we 
give fresh facilities to commerce, new impulses to agriculture. We under- 
sell the native money-lender, and as money-lending goes hand-in-hand 
with philanthropy, you may pick and choose your loans on land at fifteen 
to twenty per cent. from the Iron Gates down to the Sulina mouth in a 
country far richer and safer than Tipperary. Not a fig-tree in Syria or a 
mulberry in Asia Minor, but you may advance on it half as much again, and 
have the owner bless your charity when he brings your interest. As fast as 
you can handle it, you turn over your money in freights of grain from 
Galatz and Ibraila, on consignments of Hungarian horses, Transylvanian 
oxen, and Bulgarian fowls,—not to speak of pawnbroking in the capital, 
when you take half the jewels of the place into your strong box, and hold 
them security for any terms you like to make. In discounting: Anywhere 
from Brusa to Bagdad the ball is at your feet, and you can kick it where 
you please. You cut out the Armenian sarafis, gentlemen who, as I know 
to my cost, think nothing of six per cent. a month on unexceptionable 
security. In short, Hemprigge, it’s more than a field that opens to us 
there, it is a province with no limits but the horizon. Work it as we 
please, we shall never see a tenth of it under cultivation in our day.” 

As Hemprigge listened to Hugh’s animated exposition of his views, it 
needed all his self-control to prevent his betraying feelings he much pre- 
ferred keeping to himself. As he listened, his last lingering hopes of 
holding his companion in leading-strings faded away, and for the moment 
it was but indifferent consolation to find him a better man than he had 
believed. Then, although the coincidence of choice was a strong tribute 
to the intelligence of each and to the probabilities of their enterprise 
succeeding, yet for the moment he felt piqued by it. However, with a 
strong effort he mastered himself, as he took a paper from his pocket, and 
handed it over to Hugh with a smile. 

‘Our wits have jumped, you see, Mr. Childersleigh, or rather yours 
have, for I can at best only claim credit for coming by patient thought and 
careful calculation to the conclusion your genius has reached at a bound. 
I waive compliments, or I'd tell you how proud I feel of my own pene- 
tration in fathoming you. This is a memorandum of a few facts and 
figures, and as you'll see, it embodies your precise idea, sketching in 
outline a credit company for Turkey. But you have given me new light, 
I confess, and fresh hope. Remark too, except a single bank whose 
line of business hardly crosses ours, we have not to face a single 
competitor worth the name. You’re the Napoleon of finance, Mr. Childers- 
leigh, and intuition has told you the very point to move on to secure a 
triumph. Moreover, and it’s a thing I did not know before : you’re a man 
of speech as well as thought and action. I think I see you now, firing an 
enthusiastic meeting of shareholders at the ‘London Tavern,’ with the 
rare gift that brings eloquence to bear on common things. The best of it 
all is, that you not only speak well but know what you’re speaking about ; 
and let me tell you, there are not many chairmen of my acquaintance 
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good for the one and the.other. You'll not only win the confidence of 
your constituents but you'll deserve it.’’ 

As he warmed up Mr. Hemprigge really came to speak as he thought, 
although at first, it had been an effort to him; but he had far too much 
tact to continue in a strain of flattery. Having once for all expressed in 
so many words the high opinion he had formed of his colleague’s capacity, 
he subsided into the hard-headed, practical man of business, fell back on 
facts and figures, criticizing, cavilling, discussing, objecting, and assenting. 
Far into the morning the two sat talking of their scheme, till night grew to 
day, and the candles paled before the morning sun. Not for long had 
Childersleigh found the time fly so fast, and as he returned from ushering 
Hemprigge out, he almost smiled as he thought of the man who a short 
day or two before had fancied himself half-ruined and nearly desperate. 

That night’s talk put things in train, and from that time forward the 
allies understood each other. A fortnight later and the Crédit Foncier and 
Mobilier of Turkey (Limited) took the City by storm. And not the City 
alone, for simultaneously it introduced itself to the world in the advertising 
columns of half the local and provincial journals that chanced to make 
their appearance that Saturday morning, from John O’Groat’s to the 
Lizard, from the North Foreland to Valentia Bay. 

‘‘ Nothing like being abreast of the spirit of the age,”’ said Hemprigge ; 
‘‘ and of giving all the world the offer of places in our El Dorado. There is 
no fear whatever of our placing the shares, but to place them all in town 
here, is like setting up a mast without the shrouds and the stays. It may 
stand through fine weather, but every gust of distrust shakes it, and in 
storm and panic it goes by the board. Now in each man you get to 
interest himself in the company over the country, it finds a new point 
of support, to say nothing of making him an agent of the company in 
spite of himself.” 

Meanwhile there was a Provisional Board, as solid as the prospectus 
was seductive. Framed of a choice assortment of timber, home and 
foreign, each plank was obviously sound to the core, or at least none 
showed any flaws on the surface. 

Governor, Mr. Childersleigh of Childersleigh : representative of an old 
and very wealthy Surrey family; understood, moreover, to have recently 
inherited the vast fortune of a relative, and known to be closely connected 
with the great Lombard Banking House, if not, as some people said, the 
sleeping partner, holding much the largest interest in it. We are 
substantial enough to go in for pomp and circumstance as well, Hemprigge 
had urged. Christen our chairman “Governor,” make a Court of the 
Board, and with a stroke or two of the pen we dazzle the masses in 
claiming the reversion to opulence untold. 

Deputy-Governor, the Lord Rushbrook,—that was a fancy of Hugh's, 
and we shall have to resort later to the story of its conversion into a fact. 
Then each of the twelve directors could boast a name world-renowned in 
some world or other of his own. There was Sir Ralph Palliser, ex-first 
secretary of legation at the Porte, and who ought, as he always said, 
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had it not been for a sudden change of Government, to have been made 
Minister there at the time he was banished in that capacity to Teheran 
by a back-stair intrigue in Downing Street. There was Houssein Pacha, 
Ottoman by birth, infidel by creed, in politics exponent of the most 
advanced ideas of young Turkey, and of late years resident in the 
Chaussée d’Antin. There was Aristides Mavromichalis, once consul at 
Salonika, well known in the Levant trade and to skippers trading up ‘‘ the 
arches,’’ now managing director of the London house that bore his name. 
Hemprigge had found means of persuading the Greeks to come forward 
emulously to support his scheme, and they were represented by members 
of three of their leading firms; a powerful, albeit a dangerous element 
they were, as no one knew better than he. 

‘‘ Where three men like Mavromichalis, Andreas, and Theologos go, 
especially anywhere in the East, enough of their nation will follow to send 
our shares to a premium, if no one else applied for a single one. The 
worst is, it’s an amiable weakness of theirs to sign for each other, so long 
as a pen or a bit of stamped paper is to be had for the borrowing, and if 
we don’t look out, they may make us crowd more sail than we can easily 
strike in a squall. But if we can only use them without letting them 
abuse us, the Greek interest is worth gold untold to us.” 

A Schwartzchild, one of the great Jew bullion-brokers, sat for his 
people, and Englishmen of unimpeachable respectability and position, 
although taken from many different classes, made up the rest. Rolf- 
ganger, an old college chum of Childersleigh’s, whose family had come 
from the north in the days of the Confessor, and who still lived unennobled 
on the lands with which the Saint King had gifted his formidable ancestor. 
Marxby, the contractor, Childersleigh’s tenant. Budger, whose wide tan- 
yards scented half Bermondsey, and whose vast palace, with its gilded 
bartizans and countless weathercocks rose towering high above the dwarfed 
mansions of Park Lane. The Lord Albert Delacour, son of the most 
noble the Marquis of St. James’, who had just sold out of the Rifle 
Brigade, and wanted a pursuit. McAlpine, chief of the sept of McAlpine, 
an ancient Highland chieftain and Indian civilian, whose adhesion drew 
the confidence of a wide circle of safe, steady-going friends. Two or 
three members of mercantile firms of name and fame made up the rest ; 
and Mr. Hemprigge, the Governor’s right-hand man, whose practical 
intelligence, as all allowed, was only equalled by his unflagging energy, 
was the managing director. Capital, 6,000,000/. in 120,000 shares of 
50/. each. First issue 60,000, 27. to be paid on application, 37. more 
on allotment. Only 15/. intended to be called up. A certain number 
of shares to be reserved for applicants in Constantinople and Smyrna. 

All the advantages we have heard Childersleigh broach, in his unpre- 
meditated eloquence over the social board, were duly set forth in the 
prospectus—and some more as well. He exhibited the power, and what 
is rarer still, the tact of composition in the document that was to be distri- 
buted so widely through moneyed circles, a document on whose wording so 
very much might depend. His first impulse, and it had been that of the 
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hard-headed Hemprigge too, had been to cast it in the vulgar style of the 
similar appeals that day by day filled long columns of the daily press ; to 
take advantage of the scene of their proposed operations; to revel in a 
luxuriance of Oriental imagery, dazzle the investing public with a page 
from the Arabian Nights, open to them blazing vistas, leading straight to 
Aladdin’s caves and valleys of diamonds, and scent the lines of the 
prospectus with Sabean odours breathing of the spices that heaped the 
bazaars of Bussora and Bagdad. But their second thoughts were colder and 
wiser, and their fruit a very model of chaste simplicity of diction, compre- 
hensive yet condensed, resting cursorily, although with emphasis, on each 
point that could address itself to the intellect of the well-informed, while 
indicating vaguely but seductively, for the benefit of impulsive speculators 
hasting to be rich, the vast contingent profits that floated towards 
their coffers. Seldom has a maiden author been able to boast a success 
more unequivocal, as vouched by the material approval of the most com- 
petent critics. Among the writers of the earliest letters of application, 
were men who seemed the least likely in the world to chase wills-o’-the- 
wisp. The letters showered in from all quarters, but from no persons more 
freely than wise men of the East, those most conversant with its commerce, 
and best fitted to estimate its resources. 

There was a perfect furore among the leaders of the Levant trade, 
and in the houses of call where Greeks, Jews, Armenians, and Orientals 
generally most do congregate. Not a man of them but recognized that the 
company had found the key of a field that must yield large return on 
the lightest cultivation, and to say nothing of the manifesto, the names of 
the promoters seemed guarantee sufficient that they knew how to go to 
work. The letter-boxes in the temporary offices in New Broad Street were 
overgorged with letters, and fast as these were emptied on the tables within, 
they filled again. Not a director but found his individual correspondence 
swell a hundredfold, by notes from dear friends imploring his influence. 
No wonder; the shares were already at three-and-a-half premium and 
steadily on the rise, and each letter of allotment would represent a handful 
of coin or a bundle of bank-notes, as the case might be. 

But a few days before and the Governor of the Honourable Company 
had had gloomy forebodings of social annihilation; now he found that 
he not only remained a person of consequence, but had grown into a 
Personage. In possession of the looked-for inheritance, he might have 
gone on for years to come ranking with men like himself, the fading 
butterflies of fashion. All of a sudden he figured a patron for clients to 
court ; a gold-dispenser who could drag others after him along that path 
to fortune he had had the genius to discover and the firmness to tread. 
The bell and the knocker at his room are never still for an instant. 
From early dawn to dewless eve, ceaseless showers of cards fell on his 
table, while note-bearers in smug black, sumptuous liveries, powdered 
hair, shoulder-knots, spotless tops, buttons, made queue in his little 
anteroom. Scarcely a visitor but left a douceur in the hands of the 
radiant Sams, who announced his master’s absence in the City, and dwelt 
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on his endless engagements there in terms through which there pierced 
a carefully studied amount of sympathy with the caller’s disappointment. 
So far as growing into a capitalist went, the man was anticipating his master. 
Sams’ heaviest care was how to break to the Governor his ambition of 
becoming a participant in the enterprise. No fear now that friends would 
find the sun shine strong in their eyes as they met Childersleigh in 
St. James’s Street, or that shortsighted individuals would let their eye- 
glasses go tumbling about their waistcoats as they encountered him in 
his clubs. He might have been a préfet in the chief town of his depart- 
ment to judge by the number of respectful and affectionate greetings that 
welcomed him without, go where he would, while within doors listeners 
grouped themselves round him to pick up what words of wisdom might 
fall from his lips on matters of politics or finance. Had he been Premier, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Governor of the Bank of England, all in 
one, his audiences could scarcely have been more deferentially attentive. 
His friends in the clubs became embarrassingly confidential and even 
affectionate ; bachelors striving to carry him by a coup d’audace for a 
téte-a-téle meal; men with families and daughters to marry sent him the 
most shamelessly short invitations to dinner. While involving himself 
in a diplomatic reserve, and taking especial care not to become too 
common, or make his wisdom too cheap, he was studiously affable to 
all. It was a part of his new profession, he liked it, and he went into 
it heart and soul. He took a cynical pleasure in watching the play of 
meanness all around him, in waiting to see the cloven foot peep out in 
quarters the most unlikely. For even those who had incomes far greater 
than they ever spent, who would not have risked a shilling in anything 
speculative on the chance of its returning them hundreds, even they 
became insensibly more civil and even deferential. Had his wary old 
relation not denied him matrimony as a stepping-stone to his wealth, 
and had he chosen to capitalize his affections, he might have struck while 
the iron was hot and taken a much shorter cut to the heritage. People 
seemed to think he conferred a lustre on trade by embarking in it. 
Certainly he found that trade conferred a lustre on him. As for Hemp- 
rigge, he began to forget doubts and jealousies, as these bright signs of 
success multiplied and grew clearer, and became absolutely refulgent 
with complacency as he marked the unexpectedly brilliant business début 
of his formidable protégé. But to Hemprigge’s mind the appointment to 
the office of Deputy-Governor had been by no means so unexceptionable. 

‘«‘ You ought to have a title for the place,”’ he had said when they first 
discussed it; ‘‘ or perhaps better still, a safe man from one of the great 
private banking firms.” 

‘«‘ Then we’re shut up to the title as it seems to me,’’ Hugh had replied. 
‘‘T can’t fancy you will ever persuade a man of high business position to 
consent to play second fiddle to a novice.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you may be right, and in any case it would be a perpetual 
struggle for the lead if he did, so a title be it. What a pity it is you 
couldn’t persuade your uncle to let us have his name.”’ 
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‘We might as well ask for the Archbishop of Canterbury's, not that 
it signifies much, for if we did have the name, he'd insist on imposing his 
presence as well, and a more pig-headed old gentleman, when he once gets 
mixed up in other people’s affairs, no man need wish to meet with. He 
was my guardian, so I ought to know. No, his lordship would be incubus 
enough to sink the most buoyant scheme that ever floated. But as it’s 
idle talking of him, what do you say to his son?” 

‘To Lord Rushbrook,—why I echo your words! It’s idle talking of 
him. He hates the very sound of business. His only recommendation to 
us would be that he has not the slightest turn for it, and to be sure that’s 
the sort of man we want for the vice-chair.” 

“Just what I think. Rushbrook’s name will sound well enough. I 
fancy it would go down with the public, and I answer for his not giving us 
much trouble at the Board.” 

‘‘ He never has a stray shilling to bless himself with.”’ 

‘‘ Every one knows he’s heir to one of the finest properties in England, 
and of course you can find him any money he may want.” 

‘‘Oh yes, so far as that goes, there’d be no difficulty. He's never 
done himself or the property any harm to speak of, and if his father 
won't help him he can have anything he pleases on post-obits. I don’t 
believe he’s got a morsel of paper out, that isn’t in that safe you see there, or 
with Devereux round the corner. He’s always a year or so in advance of his 


income, but it’s never much worse: he’s not a man to waste the cake that’s 
coming to him. There are scores far harder up than he, who would be 
quite unexceptionable. Only you see, when a name’s been hacked about 
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one way or another 

‘Yes, I see; but you can’t have everything, and on the whole I doubt 
if we find a man to suit us better. Name one by all means if you can ; I’m 
open to conviction.” 

As Hemprigge could not name one, he consented that Childersleigh 
should use his influence with his cousin, with the less reluctance that he 
was pretty well pursuaded of the fruitlessness of the attempt. Childersleigh 
thought differently, and moreover he had his personal reasons for trying. 
He liked his cousin and his uncle too, and was the last man in the world 
to wish to injure the one or the other. But he was still smarting under 
the cavalier treatment he had received at the hands of Lord Hestercombe, 
and he longed to mete out to him something of vengeance akin to what he 
destined for Sir Basil. Should he prevail on Rushbrook to accept the 
deputy-governorship, he firmly believed he would be doing a real service to 
his cousin, while he knew at the same time he would horribly ruffle the 
aristocratic prejudices of his uncle. In general, Lord Hestercombe spoke 
of commerce and commercial men with the most studied respect, but 
in the depths of his heart he held them a distinct and inferior caste, and 
occasionally his real feelings would betray themselves. Doubtless he would 
regard it as a degradation to see a scapegrace nephew fall back on trade 
for a livelihood, but the son and heir of the Rushbrooks—that would be 
ignominy! Childersleigh still looked at things through the smoke that 
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rose from his smouldering passions, and perhaps honestly persuaded him- 
self his questionable conduct was on the whole praiseworthy. 

‘‘ Rushbrook’s career has been very much a reflection of my own,” he 
argued, ‘‘ except that he can find a way out of his money worries when he 
pleases. I give him an occupation, and an interest in life, and one that 
puts the money in his purse he so sorely needs. Ido my best to stop 
him burning his candle at both ends, and if I blow it out, sooner or later 
his father must be very grateful to me.” 

And the following brief note was the result of a good deal of thought :— 
Dear Rususrook,—lI write taking it for granted you are bored, and that the only 
interest life offers you is the finding money for it. If so, this letter should be wel- 
come, for it offers you a distraction in the first place, and funds in the second. If, by 
a miracle, you should be, for the moment, in want of neither, I know it is needless to 
tell you to take no trouble about answering me. If, on the contrary, it reaches you 
in a happy—or unhappy—hour, you may find a descent on the “ Albany” repay you. 
—Ever your affectionate cousin, Huan Conpaneason. 


Childersleigh knew his cousin pretty well, and in addressing him in 
these mysterious terms, and appealing at once to his acquisitiveness, rest- 
lessness, and curiosity, he had gone discreetly to work. The letter reached 
Rushbrook one morning when the heir-apparent was dawdling listlessly 
through his toilette, casting melancholy glances at the sheets of rain a 
bitter wind was driving on his windows. Its contents gave him a fillip for 
the day, an appetite for breakfast, an impulse that sent him to the station in 
time for an early train. Once in town, he drove straight to the ‘‘ Albany,” 
thence he was directed by Sams to ‘‘ Doodle’s,”’ and in that club he found the 
man he sought, sole tenant of the writing-room, scribbling away hard, a 
waste-paper basket on one'side, a rapidly growing pile of letters on the other. 

Some months had passed since they had met; a good deal had hap- 
pened in the interval, and although the two were excellent friends, neither of 
the men were demonstrative. Rushbrook lounged quietly in, seated him- 
self at the opposite side of the table, and, as Hugh looked up, nodded 
across it in friendly fashion. 

‘‘ Glad to see you in such good condition, Hugh. I thought you'd be 
shaken after a cropper like yours, but you seem to have gathered yourself 
together already, and to be going all the better for it. Inever happened to 
see you at work before. I suppose a sensation of any sort does one 
good, eh ?”’ 

‘« Of course it does. One wants rousing a bit now and then.” 

‘‘T don’t doubt it, but then I should have thought you were shaken 
more than a bit, old fellow. It may do a fellow good once in a way, I 
daresay, that sort of thing; but it’s a violent remedy, and I should be shy 
of having it tried on myself.” 

And Rushbrook looked at his cousin with a good deal of admiration. 

‘¢T don’t deserve much credit ; as luck would have it, I found myself 
‘on my legs before I had well slipped down.”’ 

Then Hugh relaied the eventful history of the last few days, and gave 

‘the interpretation of the letter. The other heard him to an end, with a 
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face lighting up with increasing amusement, and when hé had done, 
Rushbrook’s laughing lips seemed to have pursed themselves up for a 
whistle. At last they relaxed, and he spoke : 

‘‘Upon my word, Hugh, it’s a very happy idea you've got there, and 
I congratulate you upon it. With that superb audacity of yours, I see no 
reason why you should not go very far indeed, as the French say. I don’t 
wish to be personal, or I should express a hope that the capital embarked 
in the scheme may be more tangible than the business experience 
contributed by the Governor. But you should remember that the horse 
that may carry one well, will infallibly break down with two. Why, you 
and I getting up together, and charging into the City on the backs of our 
long-eared shareholders, would be like a couple of medieval tailors passing 
themselves off for a pair of Knights of the Temple. I don’t think very 
much of the wisdom of the world; stiil, I should like to know who on earth 
you expect to mount us. Capital six millions! Ha! ha! ha! capital, 
indeed! Ikrow I was amazingly hard driven last week to find six hundred.” 

Hugh smiled with unimpaired good-humour, and handed him over a 
memorandum in answer. ‘‘ You see there is some excuse for the fools 
parting with their money. All these shares are applied for in advance, 
and there are few better names in the City than the applicants’, as you'd 
know if you ever went east of Temple Bar.” 

Then Hugh set himself patiently and persuasively to explain their 
prospects, hinting modestly at his own newly-discovered capacity for the 
task he had undertaken. Rushbrook, who had a pretty clear head of his 
own, and, indeed, enjoyed at Tattersall’s the reputation of making as good 
a book as most of the subscribers, listened to him attentively. 

‘¢ Well,” he observed, when the other had come to an end, ‘‘ I must 
say, Hugh, in one way you relieve my mind of a very considerable weight. 
It’s absurd to talk of revolutionary tendencies in a nation whose shrewdest 
men of business make such case of their hereditary legislators. And only 
fancy the governor’s face—I don’t mean yours—when he hears of his son 
in the control of millions. What an infidel he must be if, after that, he 
continues to doubt of the caution and consideration that inaugurate joint- 
stock enterprise. I tell you, Hugh, were it only for the chance of 
telling him that the son he has been pleased to abuse as a scapegrace, 
enjoys the unbounded confidence of the monetary world, I should think 
it a crime to refuse your handsome offer. SoTI accept. How little can 
we foresee the splendid destinies a discreet Providence reserves for us, 
and how very little did I dream when I tumbled out of bed this mornir 
with an overdue bill and an overdrawn banker's account, that I sho 
return to it a commercial prince, and a magnate of finance ! ” 

In this spirit did Lord Rushbrook accept the grave responsil 
tendered him in the name of the Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of ' 
(Limited). 
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